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IMPORTANT NEW 


HYDE’S 
PRIMER 
25 Cents 


The idea of this book is to teach children to read 
by the use of familiar rhymes. For this purpose 
there have been selected a few of those most gen- 
erally known, each of which is followed by a series 
of interesting and ingeniously varied lessons fur- 
nishing drill by the frequent repetition of the same 
words and phrases. The small vocabulary is de- 
veloped slowly and progressively. - Pictures fur- 
nish material for observation and language work. 
This primer is easy and workable, and intensely 
interesting to every child. 


THE ELEANOR SMITH 
MUSIC COURSE 
Four Books 


This new series consists of four books, covering 
the work of the primary and grammar grades, 
and containing nearly a thousand songs of excep- 
tional charm and interest. It is graded in accord- 
ance with the generally accepted theories of music 
instruction, and makes every song a study and 
every study a song. It combines the best of the 
past with the best of the present, and satisfies 
existing conditions both in school and at home. It 
is world wide in its sources, universal in its adapta- 
tion, and modern in the broadest sense of the word. 


JENKINS’S 


PHYSIOLOGIES 
Primary Lessons - - - - - - $0.30 
Physiology and Hygiene - - - - 50 


In this series the subjects of physiology and hy- 
giene are carried along together. Enough of the 
structure and working of the parts of the body is 
presented to afford an intelligent interest in their 
care. The treatment is full, yet concise and clear. 
The work provides a sound basis for the study of 
the animal side of nature and agriculture. The 
knowledge thus acquired may therefore be ap- 
plied directly in some of the pupil’s other studies, 
in this way having a double value. Everything is 
made clear by illustration, experiment, and ob- 
servation. 


DINSMORE’S TEACHING 
A DISTRICT SCHOOL 
$1.00 


The special mission of this book is to help the 
district teacher in solving his problems, and dis- 
charging his duties. It deals with every phase of 
the work and every difficulty which confronts the 
country teacher, and which seem to him so dis- 
heartening and even insurmountable when he has 
not had the advantage of a normal school training. 
Each problem is treated in a clear, practical man- 
ner, and discussed in plain, simple language. The 
book will be particularly valuable to young teach- 
ers, but it can be read with great profit by those 
of experience. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Atlanta 


Boston San Francisco 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


TARIFF REVISION PROMISED. 

If Mr. Taft is elected President, hs 
will immediately convene Congress in 
special session to undertake the re- 
vision of the tariff. So much as this 
might perhaps be inferred from the 
declaration of the Republican plat- 
form promising such a revision. But 
we are not left to inferences, for Mr. 
Taft has distinctly declared his pur- 
pose to call the new Congress to- 
gether for this purpose. As for Mr. 
Bryan and the Democratic party, 
they are pledged to tariff reform. So 
we are sure of tariff revision anyway; 
the only question is whether the 
work shall be done by those who be- 
lieve in the protective policy or by 
those who do not. This makes a 
good deal of difference. 


YIELDING WITH A BAD GRACE. 


The Republican leaders in New 
York are yielding, though with a bad 
grace, to the demand for the renomi- 
nation of Governor Hughes. The 
people insist upon having him, some 
‘of the most influential papers of the 
state have urged his candidacy, and 
the primaries have quite generally 
declared in his favor. President 
Roosevelt, Chairman Hitchcock, and 
the national leaders of the party are 
agreed in regarding the renomination 
of Governor Hughes as a necessity, if 
the Republicans are to hold the elec- 
. toral vote of New York. ‘There are 
some dissenting voices, notably that 
of Mr. Barnes of the Albany Evening 
Journal, which has been raised in 
quite a strident fashion against the 
governor, but the public is pretty 
well aware of the cause of his hostil- 
ity, and it is discounted. 


OUR TARS IN AUSTRALIA. 


The welcome given to the Atlantic 
battleship. fleet at Auckland, cordial 
as it was, has been exceeded by the 
demonstrations at Sydney, N.S. W. 
The program arranged by the authori- 
ties of the state and commonwealth 
filled the week full with parades, ex- 
ecursions, banquets, and official and 
popular receptions. The governor- 
general and the prime minister of the 
commonwealth vied with the gover- 
nor and premier of the state in cor- 
dial expressions toward the visiting 
officers and men, in which the bonds 
of kinship were fully recognized; and 
Lord Northeote, the governor-general 
of Australia, took occasion to send an 
extremely cordial despatch to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, to which the latier 
replied in similar spirit. It was 
Premier Deakin who coined the 
happy phrase describing the battle- 
ships as “harbingers of arbitration.” 

A DEEP ANTIPATHY. 

Little has been heard of late of the 
Chinese boycott of Japanese goods 
and ships, but it is evidently still in 
force and as vehement as ever. The 
Japanese liner Hongkong Maru ar- 
rived at San Francisco from Chinese 
ports a few days ago, with not 
enough cargo for ballast. The defi- 
ciency was supplied by 500-tons of 
extra coal, taken on at Nagasaki. The 
ship carried only two Chinese pas- 
sengers. Bight took passage at 
Shanghai, but the agents of the boy- 
cott persuaded six of them to go 
ashore and wait for an American 
ship. The others would have fol- 


lowed them, but their registration 
tickets would have expired if they 
had done so. There is said to be 
great depression in Japan, and some 
of the steamship companies are in 
straits. And all because of the high 
and mighty ways of the Japanese in 
their recent dealings with China. 


BELGIUM AND THE CONGO. 


The annexation of the Congo Frea 
State by Belgium is practically as- 
sured by the action of the Belgian 
chamber of deputies in adopting after 
a long struggle the treaty and the 
colonial bill which the government 
submitted. The interests of King 
Leopold and the holders of his con- 
cessions are pretty well taken care of 
in this arrangement; but at one point 
the chamber of deputies balked, it re- 
fused to make Belgium financially re- 
sponsible for the administration of 
the Congo. The chamber also so 
modified the bill as to forbid the con- 
tinuance of forced labor on the part 
of the natives of the Congo. If ths 
is adhered to, it should check some 
of the worst atrocities which have 
attended the infamous administration 
by King Leopold. 


A TABOO UPON TOLSTOY. 


Count Leo Tolstoy’s’ eightieth 
birthday occurs on September 9%, 
and preparations have been 
made in Russia for celebrating 
it. But the Russian authorities aie 
so incensed against ‘Tolstoy for his 
vigorous criticisms of misrule and 
tyranny that they are taking meas- 
ures to check the celebration. They 
would hustle him out of life violently 
if they dared, but not even with his 
latest philippic, “Government by 
Executions,” fresh from the press do 
they dare thus to affront the opinion 
of the world. But it is too much for 
them to witness public rejoicinzgs 
over the birthday cf their assailant, so 
the Ministry of Education has vetoed 
the decision of the University of 
Kazan to confer an honorary mem- 
bership upon the count, and the gov- 
ernor of Tambov has forbidden any 
observance of the anniversary, on 
the ground that the count is an 
enemy of the church and govern- 
ment. 


A GREAT CHANGE IN MACE- 
DONTA, 


The ery which comes from Mace- 
donia just now is one of brotherly 
love and good will. The Servians, 
Turks, Bulgarians, and Greeks who 
but lately were at each other's 
throats are falling upon each other in 
rapturous embraces and cheering for 
the -army, for liberty, and the 
fatherland. At a recent meeting ina 
Macedonian town, a Turkish woman 
offered prayer and was followed by a 
Bulgarian priest and a Jew. All this 
fraternizing of people of different 
creeds and races who so recently 
were bitter enemies is the result of 
the Sultan’s change of heart, and the 
proclamation of a constitution, a par- 
liament, and free institutions, The 
change is so sharp and sudden as to 
be startling, but it does not follow 
that the new order of things, surpris- 
ing as its manifestations are, may 
not last. 


THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR. 


The death of Baron Speck von 
Sternburg, the German ambassador 


at Washington, falls upon President. 
Roosevelt as a personal loss, for the 
two had been very intimate, often 
riding and walking together. The 
baron was but fifty-six years old, but 
he had been for some time in failing 
health. The friendship between him 
and the President dates back to the 
days when Mr. Roosevelt was assist- 
ant secretary of the nayy, and the 
baron was first secretary of the Ger- 
man legation at Washington. The 
personal equation counts for a gooil 
deal in diplomacy, and the baron’s 
friendship with the President, 
gether with his general tact, made 
him extremely useful in removing 
and preventing misunderstandings. 
In the Samoan matter and in the re- 
cent tariff negotiations he rendered 
noteworthy service, and his success. 
was the more conspicuous by contrast 
with the melancholy blundering of his 
predecessor, Dr. von Holleben. 


Ireland Takes Up Forestry. 


Ireland has awakened to the na- 
tional value of her forests, but so 
late that radical measures will now be 
necessary to make up for past neg- 
lect. A commission, appointed by the 
crown to investigate the condition of 
Ireland’s forests and to suggest meas- 
ures for bettering it, has just made 
public its report. The commission 
became convinced that there was im- 
perative need for afforestation on a 
large scale, that the time had come 
when the “let alone’’ doctrine applied 
to the woods could no longer be en- 
dured. 

The commission outlines and vigor- 
ously urges the adoption of a large 
scheme for the state to plant about 
700.000 acres with forest trees. This, 
with the 300,000 acres of existing for- 


est, would give Ireland 1,000,000> 


acres of forest land, an area which 
the commission considers essential 
for the agricultural and industrial re- 
quirements of the country. About 
20,000 acres of this would be pur- 
chased by the state in mountainous 
and rough regions and managed as 
state forest, while 500,000 acres, 
chiefly in small blocks, would be 
planted by the state, but managed by 
private owners or by county councils. 
The facts that under the land pur- 
chase acts much woodland formerly 
held in large blocks is being sold in 
smiill parcels and lumbered, and that 
there is now opportunity for the gov- 
ernment to acquire woods and land 
suitable for forests, make it specially 
urgent for the state to take imme- 
diate action. 

To show that such a scheme of land 
acquisition and planting is not im- 
practicable, the commission cites the 
ease of Denmark, an agricultural 
country half the size of Ireland, 
which, since 1881, has increased her 
forests by 175,000 acres. 
ease is that of litthe Belgium, which, 
in spite of her dense agricultural and 
industrial population and already 
large forests, has added 70,000 acres 
to her forests in the last twenty-five 
years. 

Though Ireland is_ particularly 
suited in soil and climate for the 
growth of forests, and some of her 
area is much better adapted for for- 
ests than agricultural crops, yet only 


306,000 acres, or one and one-half per- 


cent. of her total area, is forested. 
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Eric Pape School of Art Malden 
ELEVENTH SEASON Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


Painter and Illustrator School in New England. 
Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
TION and DECORATIVE trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 
DESIGN A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 


ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 


No Examinations for Admission equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 
Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. or 
Scholarships and Medals. Fall term opens September 1, 1908. 
Scholarships and Medals. Write, call or telephone for further information. 


Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. MALDEN, MASS. 


When you see.... 


“ESTERBROOKRK” 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make overone hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: 26 John Street. NEW YORK 


Works : CAMDEN, N. J. 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN _E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDO, OHIO 


PENCIL 


If you start right, it is compara- 


A pen is very often driven, but a pencil is easily lead. 
tively easy to keep right. Lead the children at the beginning of the year to use 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
and you will have pesetl comlort the entire twelve months. { Mention this publication 


and send 16 cents in stamps for samples of pencils made expressly for the different kinds 
of educational work. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE 
FRYE 
GEOGRAPHIES 


A Few Notable Adoptions 
during 1908 


Adopted by Virginia 
Adopted by Alabama 
Adopted by the City of Scranton, Pa. 
“First Steps” Adopted by Oklahoma 
“First Steps” Adopted by the City of Newport, R.I. 


THE SMITH ARITHMETICS 


Such ad »ptions as thase show their Tranendous Success 


OKLAHOMA has just adopted Smith, 
Adopted by Oregon, Nevada and Louis- 
lana. Exclusive adoption by: Pitts- 
bargh, Washington, Hartford, 

New Haven, Worcester, Fall 

River, Springfield, Provi- 
dence, and many others. 
Adopted, with others, by New 
York City, Philadelphia, and 
Salt Lake City. 


GINN & CO. 


Publishers 


29 Beacon St. 
Boston 


September 3, 1908 


TEACHERS OF MUSIC 


While planning your work for the season, 
make it your business to examine the follow- 
ing works of instruction : 


FOR PIANO 


The Very First Lessons at the Piano 
By Mrs. CrosBy ADAMS 


New Edition, revised and enlarged................+++-++ 1. 
Piano Technic for Children..... eae, 


By JuLIA Lois CARUTHERS| 
Technic and Notation as Applied to the Pianoforte.. 1.25 
By JouN W. TuFTs 
The [Mechanics of Piano Playing............. .......... 1.25 
By ALBERT rh CARMIENCKE 
Music-Education. An Outline 
By CALvrin B. Capy 


Vol. Ill. First Home 75 
FOR VOICE 
A Process of Vocal 
By WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT 
Handbook of 101 Exercises for the Voice........... - 1.00 


A careful selection from the works of the best vocal masters. 
By J. H. GARNER 


y 
FOR EAR TRAINING AND DICTATION 


Dictation Studiesin Melody and Harmony for Children 1.25 
By Mary FRANCES FROTHINGHAM 


Elements of Musical Expression........................ 1.25 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
Elements of English Verse Correlated to Music...... 1.50 


By AtLice C. D. RILEY 
CHILDREN’S MATERIAL 
Our list of publications under this head is too extensive to 
mention here in detail. It contains an unusual number of 
practical, desirable, and attractive collections. 


Teachers’ Trade is our specialty. Write for our catalog, 
plan for furnishing selections, terms, and basis for special 
concessions. 


CLAYTON F.SUMMY COMPANY 


Publishers and importers of Music. Dealers in Music of the Better Class 
We have the best of facilities for furnishing anything 
in the line of Music or Music Books 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


Art Education for High Schools 


. Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greek Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 


WAY 

NOT 
BUY 

The Neatfit ? 


Send for samples—then you can see for yourself 
the reasons why school men like them. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— emeons are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. De not depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of Address.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipfts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue aher the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CHAUTAUQUA SYSTEM... 


[ Editorial.] 


The Chautauqua idea has evolved a Chautauqua 
system and is reasonably sure of universal applica- 
tion as well as permanency. 

The more complex any organism, the longer the 
period of unfolding, and the Chautauqua idea, be- 
cause highly complex, has been a long time in its 
development. 

The church has a religious purpose more or less 
distinct and intense, the school has definite edu- 
cational aims, the theatre is devoted to amusement, 
the club is social in its privileges. The Chau- 
tauqua idea partakes of some of the elements of 
each of these. It must respect the religious senti- 
ment and sensitiveness of the community; must 
command the respect of scholarly people; must 
provide satisfactory entertainments; must create 
the highest excitement on the lowest stimulant, 
the best social opportunities with the least friction, 
and all with the slightest financial outlay, individ- 
ually and collectively. To secure all this there 
must be a missionary spirit though there will be 
no missionary recognition; keen business sagacity 
with slight financial return. 

The relation of cause and effect in Chautauqua 
administration is too indistinct to tempt the aspi- 
rant for fame or fortune. No distinctively religious, 
educational, or amusement venture would long en- 
dure under such conditions. 

In all public movements, there is a struggle be- 
tween the tendency to crystallization and germi- 
nation, between inertia and initiative. The church 
tends to crystallize, while the school tends to yield 
to inertia. The church is likely to protest, but the 
Protestant will often out-herod Herod in persecu- 
tion. School men are eloquent in their denuncia- 
tion of conservatives, but their inertia soon be- 
comes irresistible and both the church and the 
school antagonize all excitement in amuse- 
ment. 

The Chautauqua movement must place its ger- 
minating religious spirit over against ecclesiastical 
crystallization, its initiative against the inertia of 
the school, while furnishing abundant and varied 
amusement, without disturbing the conservative 
sensitiveness of preachers and teachers. 

When the spirit of liberality was abroad, a third 
of a century ago, there was a demand for religious 
and educational opportunities with recreation and 
social life out of doors in summer time. The prop- 
osition was to furnish recreation, amusement, and 
inspiration, and at the same time increase the relish 
for religion and education on the part of both old 
and young. 

This emergency was fully met by Dr. John 
H. Vincent, to whom the church and the school 


are indebted for the Chautauqua idea, which ac- 
complished all this without any shock to the 
church in the adjustment. Dr. Vincent is a vigor- 
ous preacher, an attractive lecturer,a noted inter- 
national Sunday school leader, and has been an 
eminent bishop of the most prominent American 
church, but none or all of these distinctions will 
immortalize him, because in each of these activities 
he has many rivals, but through the Chautauqua 
idea, Dr. Vincent will be as distinct a vitalizing 
force as was Charles G. Finney of Oberlin, Hora :e 
Mann of Massachusetts, Asa Gray in botany, “r 
Louis Agassiz in zoology. 

Whatever else may or may not happen to the 
Chautauqua idea, the Chautauqua Lake assembly 
will be a great religious, educational, and recreative 
centre for generations because Dr, Vincent’s gen- 
ius and inspiration breathed into those trees and 
shores a physical, intellectual, religious, and hu- 
mane life that will be as persistent as the person- 
ality of Harvard or Yale. 

But no glory for the Chautauqua Lake resort 
was adequate for a great movement. Chautauqua 
extension activity was inevitable. The first 
thought was to transform the Methodist camp- 
meetings into Chautauqua assemblies. For some 
reason, unimportant in this connection, this at- 
tempt was.rarely successful. 

Then followed a purpose to create other popular 
resorts around the Chautauqua idea, and from the 
Thousand Islands to Pacific Grove there were es- 
tablished famous resorts, worthy kinship to Chau- 
tauqua Lake, at Mountain Park, Mont Eagle, 
Winona Lake, and other attractive places. But 
these. are for the relatively few. Like the great 
universities they require a pilgrimage and sacrifice; 
in order to enjoy their benefit something more and 
quite different was required. The Chautauqua as- 
sembly must be brought within an hour’s ride of 
the people in order to be of large public service. 

It was believed to be possible to establish a local 
Chautauqua at any enterprising centre, carrying to 
these people the same talent that had become fa- 
mous at the various Chautauqua resorts, utilizing a 
feverish craving for platform hero worship. There 
were enough of these widely advertised platform 
attractions with the peculiar Chautauqua flavor to 
make it comparatively easy to sustain a local as- 
sembly for a year or two. But there developed an 
impatient desire for something new each year, for 
something exciting, so that few Chautauqua as- 
semblies of the local variety were a safe proposi- 
tion without some star of a more or less sensa- 
tional nature, who should draw sufficient gate 
money to float the enterprise. This developed 
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Bryan, La Follette, Tillman, and Carrie Nation, 
each distinct aS an attraction, but each hired as a 
gate receipt feature. I believe Carrie Nation broke 
all records as to gate receipts. On one afternoon 
more than ten thousand people bought fifty-cent 
tickets just to see this novelty and hear her 
harangue. 

This species of relief, was short lived, and now no 
one man or woman can float a local Chautauqua 
and none of these high priced attractions can now 
win his own pay, at the gate, to say nothing of con- 
tributing to the general expenses. Not all local 
Chautauquas have been able to survive the changed 
conditions. Indeed, none have survived except 
through the superb management of some local 
man or group of men who are willing to devote 
great energy and special skill to the cause for the 
public good without hope of reward, men who are 
willing to risk one or two thousand dollars on such 
an uncertain venture. 

The local manager has been working under trc- 
mendous disadvantages. Nowhere are there more 
enmities, jealousies, and suspicions aroused than in 
the case of the management of a local Chautauqua. 
The most popular man in the community often 
finds himself the most unpopular after a season or 
two of sacrifice for the public good. If he isa 
clergyman or a teacher, he is morally sure sooner 
or later to sacrifice his position because of the op- 
position created. It is difficult to make the public 
believe that he is not in some way making great 
money, and if he admits that he has lost money 
then he is denounced for lack of business sagacity. 
_ The local manager is seriously handicapped in 
any attempt to make a good program and pre- 
sent desirablé conditions. In the first place he 
cannot know personally much of the talent, must 
take it on trust, and his advisers are often directly 
or indirectly personally interested. The most or- 
dinary man with no power to draw or to satisfy the 
best interest is often able to get some pastor, poli- 
tician, enterprising club woman, or other influential 
friends to pester the local Chautauqua manager 
until they foist upon him at good price valueless 
talent. If the manager does not listen to these 
local people and take their friend, he is in disgrace, 
and if he does listen and takes them he is often in 
greater disgrace. 

Then there are many small perquisites, such as 
printing, teaming, billposting, work on the 
grounds, service during the assembly, and various 
concessions, none of which can be given to the 
most efficient, but must often be placed with an 
eye single to influences in no wise connected with 
the success of the Chautauqua. No local Chau- 
tauqua can succeed except there shall be found a 
man of commanding genius, fearless, with abun- 
dant capital to take risks. 

Despite all the conditions that tend to jeopardize 
the local Chautauquas, the public has developed an 
intense and permanent appetite for a season of 
mid-summer, refined entertainment with popular, 
artistic music, with valuable instructive lectures by 
specialists, with opportunities to see and hear men 
and women who are doing things of highest import, 
like Ben Lindsey and Jane Addams, or getting the 
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inspiring personality of great preachers and ora- 


tors, Never was the Chautauqua program so uni- 
versally desired as at the time when the local man- 
ager found it a nerve-racking experience all the 
year round to make a program and make it pay. 

In this emergency the Redpath Chautauqua sys- 
tem was evolved. Second only to the inspiration 
that led Dr. Vincent to speak into being the Chau- 
tauqua Lake assembly, is this, which has conceived 
the idea of a system that can carry the best possible 
program to any town where a group of public- 
spirited citizens will devote a little time and en- 
ergy to co-operation with the management. This 
year one system has provided the best of everv- 
thing for one hundred cities, giving to each six 
first-class concerts, vocal and instrumental ; six lec- 
tures by such men as Ben Lindsey, Bob Taylor, 
Captain Hobson, Champ Clark, Thomas E. Green, 
S. Parkes Cadman ;\the best possible moving pic- 
ture exhibition ; the leading cartoonist of the coun- 
try; the chief specialist in forestry ; an expert in in- 
tensified agriculture; a course of lectures by a 
master of economics and sociology ; with ten hours 
of brilliant leadership for children in games and 
exercises; and most fascinating of all, perhaps, an 
afternoon and evening with Pueblo Indians direct 
from a New Mexican village. 

Thus, in a hundred towns, for the mere expense 


of a dollar and a half a ticket, [with no local worry | 


over financial responsibility,\ no fretting about 
train connection of talent, no anxiety about the 
weather, no creation of local envies and enmities, 
with no grievous burden placed upon any one, with 
no._risk of losing popularity or position, with every- 
thing helpful and nothing harmful, a city may have 
from year to year a genuine taste of anything_that 
can be enjoyed at any Chautauqua Lake resort. 

All this is possible because the expense is 
greatly reduced, the management highly skilful, 
and the superintendents well trained. These 
three achievements of the system enable the public 
to have what would: otherwise be impossible. 

The traveling expense alone of the sixty persons 
on the program is $600 a week less than that or- 
dinarily required by the same people in meeting 
engagements en route to miscellaneous assen- 
blies. The talent is engaged for every day for 
eleven weeks, so that no man loses a day in travel 
through misfit or by change of plans. This enables 
the management to buy all talent at the minimum. 

Another and not less important feature is the 
certainty of the success of talent. There are no ad- 
venturers on the system’s program. No amount 
of exuberance on the part of a man’s pastor, politi- 
cal or personal friend, can foist him upon the sys- 
tem. They know of a certainty of a man’s success 
before they make a contract with him and even 
then he is engaged 'on the condition that he sha'l 
make good. If in habits, mannerism, or other 
wéakness, he is not satisfactory, the contract is 
canceled, and they always have on hand an abun- 
dance of substitute talent. 

Here any slightly undesirable feature of any 
person’s work is at once remedied by expert coach- 
ing; whereas, under the miscellaneous movement, 
a man can fail in every Chautauqua without any 
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advantage to the ones that follow, or a personal 
weakness may develop from day to day through- 
out the season. 

Here two masters in the art of management are 
alone required to handle one hundred Chautau- 
quas, whereas for the same number of miscellaneous 
assemblies there will be required fifty times as 
many. Each of these two is especially gifted by 
nature and has remarkable opportunity for devel- 
oping skill. 

Only twelve superintendents have been required, 
each selected from the entire country, each an ex- 
pert in managing local Chautauquas, and each has 
eleven times as much experience in perfecting him- 
self in the art as he could have in one year ina 
local Chautauqua. 

All in all, the system saves, directly and indi- 
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rectly, forty per cent of the expense involved in an 
independently managed Chautauqua assembly, and 

provides vastly superior skill and art in all man- 

agement, while it eliminates undesirable local fric- 

tion. The only requirement is that a number of 

public spirited citizens shall interest themselves in 
co-operation with the system. ; 

Every year, for more than twenty years, the 
editor of the Journal of Education has been on 
Chautauqua programs, several times at Chautat- 
qua Lake, at many of the lake resorts, and in four- 
teen different states, but never has he found the 
Chautauqua assembly so attractive as this sum- 
mer, when for eight weeks, every day, and every 
day in a different place, he met a large audience, 
always earnest, purposeful people, with an appetite 
for the best that a man could bring them. 


—Ellen Terry. 


My success is due to the three I’s —Industry, Individuality, and Imagination, 


SOCIAL DEMANDS ON EDUCATION.—(I.) 
BY J. A. HANCOCK, 
Mankato, Minn. 

Modern community life has grown more and 
more complex, and this has led to an ever increas- 
ing number of social problems. The relations be- 
tween these have become so numerous and so 
close that an effort to solve any one of them forces 
the consideration also of those to which it is most 
closely related. On account of this the solution of 
any one of them contributes to the solution of the 
others of the group. An illustration of this is the 
group to which attention is called in this paper. 

First, there is the tendency of society to evade 
its problems and to avoid their solution as long as 
possible and to endure present inconvenience, 
worry, and later serious annoyance which may be 
caused by them. 

Second, the large element of our population, the 
relatively unskilled and inefficient workers found 
in every department of industrial effort—a con- 
stant source of financial loss and trouble. 

Third, the strained relations between the upper 
and lower social classes. 

Fourth, the belief so general that certain occupa- 
tions carry with them higher social standing. 

Fifth, the increasing difficulties of rearing chil- 
dren in towns and cities; the finding of suitab!e 
employments for them and the maintenance of 
their health. 

Sixth, the specialization of the public school in 
the interest of the intellectual and sedentary 
classes. 

As a people we have not learned the art of solv- 
ing problems. Such work is left to him who will. 
When problems vex us too seriously some other 
occupation supposed to be free from them is taken 
up; for example, the farmer removes to town, be- 
comes a business man and his sons enter that short 
cut to sedentary life, the business “college”; the 


minister becomes a teacher, an editor, or a real es- 
tate and insurance agent. But escape from a try- 
ing vocation is often impossible. It is then that 
plans are made to enable children to take up a dii- 
ferent occupation, or they are shielded from vexing 
problems just as long as possible, even though it is 
certain that sooner or later they must deal with 
some very trying ones. 

This latter ideal finds exgression in Mark Twain's 
statement in rezard to the death of his daughte;, 
Susy: “Susy died at the right time, the fortunate 
time of life; the happy age—twenty-four years. At 
twenty-four such a girl has seen the best of life— 
life as a happy dream. After that age the risk be- 
gins; responsibility comes and with it cares, sor- 
rows, and the inevitable tragedy.” 

To allow children to reach maturity without 
some training in meeting and solving the problems 
most likely to be met, is to leave them helpless, de- 
pendent, and timid, exposed to great unhappiness, 
and is to invite tragedy. 

The larger number of the untrained and ineffi- 
cient industrial workers comes from those who 
have not even finished the work in the “grades” of 
the public schools. 

Society has a right to be vitally interested in its 
humbler workers, since upon their intelligence, 
efficiency, and comfort depends in a very great de- 
gree the comfort and welfare of the home and the 
success of both public and private business enter- 
prise. Class distinctions there will always prob- 
ably be, but there is a positive danger in rearing 
children out of touch and sympathy with the work- 
ing classes. The experiment has often been tried 
on a large scale and with the uniform result of 
suffering and material losses for all concerned. 

For evidence of the strained relations between 
the upper and lower classes it is necessary only te 
call attention to th: annual crop of lockouts, 
strikes, and boycotts, and to the present status of 
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those doing domestic service. The material losses 
from strikes alone are in the hundred millions of 
dollars. 

The ideal that professional people, business ped- 
ple, and those who do but little manual work are in 
a preferred social class has been widely accepted. 
With it has been placed a premium upon many 
forms of helplessness. Many young women have 
no apologies to offer for their ignorance of domes- 
tic economy, and many young men feel that in the 
city and in an office is the only possible place ia 
which a gentleman should be expected to work. 

- This ideal is responsible for the presence in the 
preferred classes of large numbers of third and 
fourth rate workers who might have been exccl- 
lent farmers or mechanics, but are happy that their 
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social standing is safe though their income be 
small. 

It further largely explains the large number of 
disappointed and pessimistic who have been moved 
by these ideals and are not capable of taking the 
needed training. These people easily become a 
prey to vagaries in religion, politics, and society. 

The crowding into these preferred classes is 
borne out by a comparison of the census of 1879 
and 1900. During this period of thirty years the 
increase of those engaged in agriculture was sev- 
enty-five per cent., of those in domestic and per- 
sonal service was 136 per cent., of those in manu- 
facturing was 162 per cent., of those in professional 
service 291 per cent., and of those in trade and 


transportation 300 per cent. 


You cannot, in the history of any country, ancient or modern, find a succession of 
twenty-five kings, emperors, or even prime ministers, the equal in intelligence, culture, 
courage, or character of the twenty-five presidents of this great republic from Washington 
to Roosevelt, inclusive.—Fohn Sharp Williams of Mississippi. 


a 


JOHN GUNCKEL AND HIS WORK IN BEHALF 
OF THE BOYS. 


J BY PROFESSOR C. L. VAN CLEVE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Uhio. 


John E. Gunckel is’ a practical philanthropist. 
His love for his fellows has not diliquesced into 
sentimentality, nor has his hard-headed business 
experience made him merely a human machine. 
Naturally of a benevolent disposition, he saw, nearly 
twenty years ago, the deplorable conditions that 
surround the lives of the little street merchants of 
the city in which he lived, Toledo, and straightway, 
without flourish of trumpets, he set about devising 
ways and meas of alleviating the situation. He 
sought no help in this work at the beginning; he 
simply made friends with a few newsboys whom he 
found to be promising, and let the circle widen as 
circumstances directed. 

At the time that this work was started, Mr. 
Gunckel was the local ticket agent of the Lake 
Shore railway, and filled in his busy life as an em- 
ployee of a great corporation with odd hours of 
fellowship with his young friends. As soon as the 
nature of his work became understood, the rail- 
way company gave him full freedom on Saturday 
afternoons to see his boys, and for many years he 
had a weekly gatheiing, at which all matters per- 
taining to their life and work were discussed and 
their conduct passed in review. A little more than 
a year ago, Mr. Gunckel was persuaded by a group 
of public-spirited men to give up his railway posi- 
tion and to devote himself entirely to the labor oi 
love to which he has given himself so unsparingly 
in the years gone by. 

After he had found his group of little friends in 


the beginning, Mr. Gunckel soon recognized the 
value of organization, so he established the Toledo 
Newsboys’ Association, whose membership wis 
limited at first to street sellers of papers and de- 
liverers of news routes. He latér enlarged the con- 
ditions of membership so that any friend of bo,s 
who wished to aid in the making of better boys 
could enroll. 

The principles of membership were almost the 
same from the inception of his idea, although some 
slight changes in method have come into effect as 
experience has shown the wiser way. Believing 
strongly that he is well governed only who gov- 
erns himself, Mr. Gunckel early set about finding 
the fundamentals of boy nature. He has applied 
the knowledge gained by experience and study to 
the solution of what to teachers seems the greatest 
problem of the school—the growing boy. 

Mr. Gunckel called his first group of street- 
merchant friends the Toledo Newsboys’ Associi- 
tion, and constituted himself president. He sepa- 
rated the members into smaller groups, according 
to residential relations, gave each group boy offi- 
cers, drew up a single constitution, abolished ail 
dues or assessments, impressed his followers with 
the thought that only their own bad conduct couid 
break the tie binding them to the organization, and 
that once a member always a member. He fur- 
nished each member of the association, when en- 
rolled, with a card which read as follows :— 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT 


A is an active member for 
life of the Toledo Newsboys’ Association. He 
does not approve of swearing, lying, stealing, gam- 
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bling, drinking intoxicating liquors, or smoking 
cigarettes, and is entitled to all the benefits of said 
association and the respect and esteem of the pub- 
lic. 

(Signed by the officers.) 

A shrewder pledge for a boy than this can 
scarcely be devised. No boy is asked to pledge 
himself to refrain from any of the vices named in 
the membership card, but, as he says he does not 
approve of these things, he is very apt to set him- 
self to see that his fellows abstain. In practice it 
is found that a more effective observance of the 
principles of the moral law is thus secured than 
could be had through a straight pledge to abstain. 

Mr. Gunckel believes in the corrective influence 
of responsibility. In each subordinate group, he 
sees to it that officers are chosen from the ranks ot 
the worst boys and not from the best. He prac- 
tices to its limit the principle expressed in the 
homely proverb: “It takes a thief to catch a thief.” 
He understands the enormous effect of solidarity. 
He constantly emphasizes the thought of the value 
to the organization of the correct conduct of the 
individual members and makes every boy belie 
that as he honors himself, he honors his associa- 
tion; and as he disgraces himself, he disgraces it. 

The outward sign of membership in the News- 
boys’ Association is a badge, which the boys are 
proud to wear always in plain sight, to be depriv2d 
of which is a real grief to the owners. The boy 
officers correct the offences of the members in all 
minor matters, and sometimes in the most serious, 
but a threat to “tell Gunck,” is often the means of 
immediate and genuine reform. From the «»>- 
durate offender, the badge is taken, and a return of 
it is conditioned upon a longer or shorter period 
of “good works,” as the judgment of Mr. Gunckel 
may determine. 

Among the privileges which attach to member- 
ship in the organization, is entertainment. These 
consist of Sunday afternoon concerts and miscel- 
laneous attractions dear to the boy heart, fur- 
nished by some of the most distinguished local and 
foreign “entertainers,” programs of various “stunts” 
which the boys can do themselves, free theatre 
parties, complimentary dinners, beach parties, free 
baseball admissions, etc. 

In 1904, the widespread reputation of Mr. 
Gunckel’s work led to the organization, at St. 
Louis, of the National Newsboys’ Association, 
which has grown in a healthy fashion until it en- 
rolls more than ten thousand members. ‘Phe na- 
tional organization is not a new idea, but simply 
the enlargement of the Toledo plan, and is the sole 
product of Mr. Gunckel’s genius. He is also presi- 
dent of this association for life. 

Among the numerous moral principles incul- 
cated and enforced by Mr. Gunckel are two thut 
may be mentioned: It is mean to beg; and it is 
dishonorable to keep valuable property found upon 
the street, or elsewhere. The limits of a short ar- 
ticle prevent details of many of the hundreds of in- 
stances in which money and other valuables have 
been returned to rightful owners; but one instance 
may serve as a sample of the weekly, even daily 
practice of fundamental honesty. One day a boy, 
who was called “Bundle,” found a roll of $56, 
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which he brought without a question to Mr. 
Gunckel. After proper advertisement, it was re- 
stored to its owner. The rule of the president ot 
the association relative to lost articles, is to keep 
them thirty days, and, if diligent effort does not 
suffice to restore them to their owners, they are 
turned over to the finder. A visit to the president's 
office any Saturday morning would show a curious 
collection of valuables, either about to be restored 
to their owners, or about to be turned over to the 
finders. 

Another fine lesson in conduct is taught the 
boys when the sturdy spirit of independence is so 
inculcated that every boy scorns to beg. A Gunckel 
boy who either whines at misfortune, attempts 
to play on the sympathies with hard luck stories, 
or “short changes” a customer, is so rare as t> 
seem quite a curiosity. 

While, despite his best efforts, Mr. Gunckel fails 
with some boys, I wish to state, as my testimony 
to the efficiency of his work, that I have not seen 
anywhere street merchants so uniformly polite, en- 
ergetic, and clean-mouthed as they are in Toledo. 
It is given to few men to see in a lifetime such re- 
sults of consecrated Christian activity as have fol- 
lowed the efforts of this noble man.—The West- 
minster Teacher. 


A FEW PRINCIPLES AND PLANS OF SCHOOL. 
SUPERVISION. 


BY B. T. JONES, OHIO. 


i. The superintendent, while his schools are in se® 
sion, is to put in the time allotted to him for supervisory 
work as follows (the portion of time is denoted below 
by per cents. after each item):— 

a. Making out directions for each lesson in alk 
branches taught in the schools—thirty per cent. 

b. Examining pupils’ written work—ten per cent. 

c. Visiting schools—ten per cent. 

d, Conducting teachers’ meetings—five per cent. 

¢. Making written inquiries of the teachers regard+ 
ing the mental characteristics, attainments, deficien- 
cies, aptitudes, aspirations, qualities of character, 
etc., of every pupil in the schools, and examining 
the answers—twenty-five per cent. 

f. Instructing the teachers in the subjects in the 
course of study and in the history and principles of 
education—(by written questions and direct:ons for 
investigation)—fifteen per cent. 

g. Organization work—five per cent. 

2. The work of the superintendent should be done: 
mainly through written communications,—directions. 
and questions addressed to the teachers. ; 

3. It is no part of the superintendent's distinctive 
work to prepare teachers for the duties of a subsequent 
year or for a future position. His efforts in teaching 
the teachers how to teach should have a direct bearing 
on the work they are actually doing at the time. 

4. The superintendent should be held responsible for 
every method, teaching device, recitation plan, and rule 
of management, found in his schools. He should be he'd 
to a strict accountability for results, both for entire 
schools and for individual cases. 

5. The superintendent should, by investigation, sat- 
isfy himself that each teacher thoroughly understands 
and is prepared to teach, every topic, problem, ete., found. 
in the part of the text-book she is required to teach. 
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6. No teacher should be blamed, censured, or criti- 
cised by patrons, school authorities, or superintendent for 
unsatisfactory results of teaching or mismanagement of 
her school. The superintendent should consider himself 
responsible for unsatisfactory results made by any 
teacher in his corps. 

7. The methods of instruction and management in 
any system of schools should be the joint work of th> 
superintendent and teachers. The kind of instruction 
and training that the pupils are getting should be that 
which has been thought out and approved by the entire 
corps. 

8 There should be on file, in the superintendent’s 
office, a record of every method, device, recitation p!an 
and rule used in his schools. These records should be 
constantly undergoing revision by the superintendent 
and teachers. 

9. No teacher should be permitted to use a method un- 
til she has first submitted a written explanation of it to 
the superintendent. 

10. The school work should be conducted by no fixel 
Every recitation plan and rule of manage. 
ment should be subject to change at any time. 

11. No teacher should be compelled to use a method 
which she does not believe to be sound in theory and ed- 
ucative in practice. 

12. The recitation directions made out by the super- 
intendent should relate to the subject-matter chiefly, and 
the teacher should be encouraged to supplement them 
with ideas of her own. 

13. The superintendent, by his written directions to 
his teachers, should, in reality, make himself an assis- 
tant teacher in every school in the system. 

i4. The superintendent’s directions ought to take the 
place of all primary books except readers. 

15. The superintendent should conduct all examina- 
tions. The examinations should not be heid at stated 
times, and neither the teachers nor the pupils should 
know when they are to take place. The superintendent 
or his private secretary should examine and grade every 
examination paper made out by the pup'ls. 

16. The teachers should be required to make out as 
few formal reports as possible. 

17. ‘The pupil's work should not be per-cented for pro- 
motion. No report cards showing the standing of pupils 
with respect to scholarship, conduct, etc., should b2 male 
out and sent to parents. 

18. A general] teachers’ meeting should be held every 
two weeks,—not oftener. The three main purposes of 
these meetings should be to afford opportunities :— 

a. For the teachers to confer with one another—to 
become better acquainted. 

b. For the superintendent to examine the teachers 
< On a lesson in some professional book studied by all 

the teachers. 

ce. For all to discuss the pedagogical questions aciu- 

ally confronting the teachers in their school-room 

work. 

19. If a superintendent does his duty to all concerne1, 
the teachers at work will be receiving as good an educa- 
‘tion as they can obtain at a first-class normal school. 

20. <A superintendent should spend from two to four 
weeks during every summer vacation in attendance at 
‘some well-known professional school. 

21. The instruction given the teachers directly and in- 
directly, by the superintendent, should be such as to in- 
‘sure them against the possibility of failure in a re-ex- 
amination for a certificate. 

22. The schools of each district should be noted for 
their own peculiar system of plans and practices, ani 
this will be the case, if the superintendent can get tue 
teachers to study education while at work. 
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MRS. HUFTALEN’S TRANSFORMING POWER. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Mrs. Huftalen is the teacher of a rural school in 
Northeastern Iowa, as she has been for three years. 
When she took the school in the winter of 1905 she 
found a large school yard 196 feet by 100 feet with 
a woven wire fence on three sides. There were nu- 
merous piles of stones, ash heaps, dirt heaps, that 
had been there ever since the building was erected, 
a mud hole in front of the steps, and miscellaneous 
sticks and stones everywhere. 

There were a few big boys that winter and with 
them she talked over the situation from time to 
time so that when the frost was out of the ground 
they took hold to help her clean out the rubbish, 
fill the mud hole from the old dirt piles, and finally 
they attacked the stones. It was a large job and 
immensely interesting, for they had great sport and 
the work was exceedingly well done. The director 
was pleased to see such a transformation and vol- 
unteered to celebrate Arbor day, April 27, 1905, by 
setting out five box elders. The girls helped the 
boys right loyally until the dirt heaps were all 
leveled and the yard put in fine condition. The 
boys and girls were resolved to have that yard the 
most beautiful in the district and they set out more 
box elders, some lilac bushes and rose bushes and 
planted iris and golden glow. 

The whole district enjoyed the new condition of 
things. They had never seen or heard of as beau- 
tiful a school yard as that. On Arbor day, 1906,the 
director set out nine arbor vitae trees and ten 
Scotch pines. He asked Mrs. Huftalen to select 
the varieties and tell him where she would like to 
have them set out. . 

More flower beds were made and the school yard 
became the wonder not alone of the district but of 
neighboring districts. On Arbor day, 1907, Mrs. 
Huftalen and the pupils brought from the woods 
four cottonwood trees, three poplars, and one 
choke cherry, which the children call “black beauty” 
because it is so tall and straight. Mrs. Huftalen 
also purchased from a nursery catalpa, white ash, 
mulberry and soft maple trees and the boys and 
girls transplanted from a neighbor’s garden cherry 
and plum trees. They also got some elderberry 
bushes and a five-leaved ivy to run on the woven 
wire fence. The people in the district gave the 
rose lyishes and the children made flower gardens. 
The directors keep the grass close mown. 

In the early autumn of 1907 they made an arbor 
by the use of a discarded telephone pole that they 
begged from the company. The boys worked this 
up by much effort. 

This spring the school celebrated Arbor day by 
setting out twenty-four elm trees by the side of the 
road. 

All through the year they have made flower beds 
with stone borders, having different varieties of 
flowers each year. They have also made some 
small grass lawns. This autumn they are to extend 
the arbor, to place an ivy-covered trellis at the 
closets, and a row of hitching posts on the street. 

The transformation of a big yard with stone 
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heaps, dirt mounds, mud holes and debris, into a 
yard with lawns, flower beds, arbor, shrubs, and 


MRS. SARAH HUFTALEN. 


seventy-two trees, and all in four seasons, may 
justly be called a transfiguration. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON PLAY. 


{This letter to the school children of Washington was 
written to them through Dr. Henry 8. Curtis, supervisor 
of playgrounds of Washington.] 


‘Through Dr. Curtis I have learned that many of 
you are taking an active part in various athletic 
contests and athletic events in your city. I am 
glad to see this. I believe in work, and I do not 
believe in sacrificing work to play; but I most em- 
phatically believe also in play. A boy or girl who 
has a healthy body will be all the better fit for seri- 
ous work, and if the health comes through vigor- 
ous sports pursued in an honorable, straightfor- 
ward manner, not only the mind, but the character, 
is benefited. | 

To the boys I wish to say a special good word. 
I emphatically believe in manliness; in courage, in 
physical address, but I believe quite as much in 
good comradeship and in a spirit of fair play. T 
hope that wherever you enter a contest you will do 
all that is in you to win, and yet that_you will re- 
“member that it is far better to fail than to win by 
any unfairness, by any underhand trickery, Keep 
in mind that it is only by persistent effort in the face 
of discouragement that any of us ever do anything 
that is really worth while doing. The fellow who 
gives up when he is beaten once is made of mighty 
poor stuff, and if he thus gives up as soon as he is 
beaten in a sport he does not stand much chance of 
success in the serious conflicts of after life. 

The true spirit, the spirit which wins victories in 
after life, is the spirit which fights hard to succeed, 
but which takes defeat with good nature and with 
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the resolute determination to try again. It is a 
good beginning for this serious work of after life if, 
on the playgrounds, you learn how to co-operate 
with your fellows, and to do your best to win, while 
at the same time treating your opponents with 
fairness and courtesy. 
CLEVELAND SALARIES. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT W. H. ELSON. 

The salary schedule for teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools has been revised and the maximum in- 
creased to nine hundred dollars and all distinctions 
in grade eliminated. The rapid increase in the cost 
of living and the increasing professional demancts 
made upon teachers more than justify the advance 
in salaries. The removal of grade - distinctions 
makes it possible to place teachers where they will 
render their best service without at the same time 
discriminating against them in salary ranking. In 
the elementary school the hours are long, the work 
varied and heavy, and the tax upon nervous en- 
ergy very great. Under the most favorable condi- 
tions teaching is hard work and there is no way of 
making it easy work. Only those physically well 
and strong are equal to the strain of teaching in 
the elementary school. This fact is becoming 
more.and more apparent. The public rightfully 
demands of the teacher continuous growth; every 
day She should be at her best. The teacher on the 
other hand has a right to a salary that shall make 
possible the vital means of growth. Both condi- 
tions must be met if our schools are to yield their 
best_service to the community. Better pay means 
more growth and better service. The fundamental 
reason for advancing salaries is to insure better 
teaching and to make the schools worth more to 
the community. In return for this increase in 


salary we are, I believe, receiving more at the 


hands of our teachers than ever before. 

In revising the salary schedule the merit sys- 
tem of promotions has been established. By its 
operation both experience and efficiency register 
as factors in the promotion. Three groups or 
classes were formed, each covering a period of four 
years within which promotion, is automatic, but 
advancement from one class to the next higher 
class is based upon efficiency in work. Instead ot 
the usual promotional examination a record for 
efficiency is made the sole test. This includes also 
evidences of growth and progress. The rating is 
based upon written data submitted by all in official 
relation to the teacher. In inaugurating this sys- 
tem the doubtful practice of paying all teachers 
having the same years of experience the same 
salary regardless of efficiency or merit is abol- 
ished. Probably some very worthy persons who 
are at best only fair teachers may not reach the 


O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 
Love, hope, and patience, let these be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep schcol. 


— Samuel Taylor Co'eridge, 
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highest salary unit; nevertheless, such a result is 
alike just to these as well as to those who have 
great power and efficiency as teachers. In any 
event if all teachers having similar experience re- 
ceive the same salary the maximum will be less 
than it would be if only the efficient receive it.-— 
Report. 


I WILL. 
I will start anew this morning with a higher, fairer creed; 
I will cease to stand complaining of my ruthless neigh- 
bor’s greed; 4 
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GRAPHIC TABLES.—(II.) 
BY F. D. THOMPSON, 
Principal of Galesburg [Ill.] High Sehool since 1895. 
THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM. 

This table represents the number of pupils taking 
the subjects named under the fixed course system, 
for ten years, from 1888 to 1897, and the number 
taking the same subjects, and some others, during 
the next ten years, from 1898 to 1907, under the 
elective system. 

The table furnishes a concrete answer to the 
question as to the choice of subjects made by the 


I will cease to sit repining while my duty’s 
eall is clear; 

1 will waste no moment whining and my 
heart shall know no fear. 


NumsBer Taking 
SYSTEM, 


SUBJEGTS UNDER FIXED GOURSE 


1888 - 18947 - TEN YEARS. 


I will look sometimes about me _ for the 
‘things that merit praise; 

I will search for hidden beauties that elude 
the grumbler’s gaze; 

I will try to find contentment in the paths 
that L must tread; 

I will cease to have resentment when an- 
other moves ahead. 


will not be swayed by envy when my 
rival's strength is shown; 

will not deny his merit, but Ull strive to 
prove my own; 

will try to see the beauty spread before 


No. GRADUATES - 


BOOK-KEEPING 


Bovs 44- Giris 252 Born 


me, rain or shine— 


will cease to preach your duty and be 
more concerned with mine. 


UNDER THE ELECTive system 


1848 - - TEN YEARS. 


—S. E. Kiser, in Chicago Record-Herald. 


VALUE OF MANUAL TRAINING.~ 


BY ARTHUR W. TRUBEY, 
Winsted, Conn, 


The educational process as seen in 

* mahual training is this: It puts the pupil 
in closer touch with the world he lives 
in. There is a connection with what he 
does in school with what he sees and 
hears out of school. It gives an envir- 
onment which creates a desire to d» 
with high effort that which calls. for 
careful planning, exact measuremen‘, 
and accurate work. It develops the 
power of the will, the power of attention 
and concentration. It develops a capa- 
city for work. “Satan may find imis- 
chief still for idle hands to do,” but finds 
little for pupils who have discovered 
their power to make things. It teaches 


a 
pupil to be more thoughtful, to look ahead, 


to consider the result before the action. It 
develops .self-respect, self-reliance, and respect 
for honest work. It develops habits of or- 
der and neatness, teaches patience, perseverance, 
and good judgment. It helps the pupil to better 
understand the other studies in the curriculum. 
It cultivates the sense of touch and sight and gives 
an idea of form and beauty. Manual training 
means more than the most sanguine among us 
realize. It means more pupils in the high school, 
more in the grammar school. It means pupiis 
longer in the school, It means “workers who can 


think” and “thinkers who can work,” 


No GRADUATES 


NUAL 


sTIC SCIENCE 


Bors 358 - Ginis 675 - Born 1033 
1033 


438 


805 


$20 


72 


44 


478 


243} 


TRAINING omv 


268 


GiRLS rom rive 


graduates of the school, and also a conclusive an- 
swer as to the number who chose English, algebra, 
and Latin when these studies were elective. These 
studies are mentioned because it is sometimes 
claimed they would not be taken unless required. 

The great increase in the number cannot be 
attributed wholly to the elective system, but to ir, 
however, more than to any other one thing, the in- 
crease has been largely due or made _possib!e. 
Those teachers who have taught under both sy,- 
tems testify to the great help that the plan, as a 
working basis, has been to the school. It is fully 
believed by the teachers of the school that the large 
number that have been graduated could not have 
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been kept for so long a time in the school had it 
not been for the freedom offered to the teachers 
by this plan in working with the pupils throughout 
their course in high school. 

The table, itself, as plainly as it shows results in 
numbers, does not begin to indicate the greatest 
advantages derived from the plan in the school. 
These can be seen and understood only by those 
who have worked in the school and know them in 
actual practice, or by those who have given the 
school a thorough personal examination. 

Among these advantages to the pupils may be 
mentioned growth under assumed responsibility, a 
business attitude toward their studies, a training in 
choosing and making decisions or the developmeiit 
of judgment,—the best product of an education,— 
and a joy and delight in their work which springs 
from a motive within, but seldom if ever from » 4°- 
cree without. 
duced upon the teachers, making them leaders and 
advisers of pupils and not drivers; their principal 
of action always is “come let us reason.together.” 

Every one who theorizes upon the elective sys- 
tem may determine from this table how many or 
how few have made a success of their high school 
course, but the attitude the pupils have toward 
their school work and the spirit which the plan 
gives the teachers an opportunity to impart, still re- 
main as some of the strongest arguments in favor 
of the plan as it works in Galesburg. 


LITERARY STUDY OF HOLMES’ “THE CHAM- 
BERED NAUTILUS.” 


{Outline prepared by Janey Robertson, Student in 
Teachers’ Training School, Buffalo, N. Y.] 


NATURAL SCIENCE LESSON, 


This lesson should be given as preparation for 
the literary study before “The Chambered Nauti- 
lus” is mentioned, and should occupy time enough 
to render the children very familiar with the animal 
itself. 

I. Materials. 

1. Have two shells in the room, one showing 
the pearly covering, and the other with this 
covering removed showing the less beautif 1] 
outer layer of yellowish brown. If this is not 
possible, obtain pictures of the shell in the 
above conditions or have good colored repre- 
sentations placed upon the blackboard. 

2. Place upon the board a drawing of the sheil 
in cross section, lettering its parts and devot- 
ing a column to the names corresponding tu 
those parts. 

II. Aims. 

1. To familiarize the children with a type of the 
sea animals. 

2. To arouse a beautiful friendship with Nature 
and a closer acquaintance with her phe- 
nomena. 

3. To help the children discern wherein poets 
frequently deviate from the facts of natural 
science, and wherein Dr. Holmes has followed 
his own fancy. 


Quite as beneficial effects are pro- . 
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- Preparation. 


Show pictures or natural shells and tell the chil- 


e. 


IV. 


1. 


dren the name of the animal within. 

g. Tr. “In this pretty shell lives a real, 
dainty, little animal which is called the nauti- 
lus.” 


Mantle. 

Dorsal fold of mantle. 
Nidamental gland. 
Shell muscle. 


A 

B 

Cc 

G 

I 

K Siphon 
N 

P 

Ss 

Xx 


Tentacles, 
Eye. 
Septa, or partitions. 


Presentation. - 
As the lesson progrésses and a new fact is 
developed, make use of the blackboard iilus- 


“tration in cross section and point out each 


part. “Look at this lovely shell. It has two 
coats. The outer one is yellowish brown. The 
inner one is beautiful and pearly. The shell is 
in the form of a spiral, and is made up of many 
chambers, all of which are connected by a 
tube called the siphuncle.” 
Proceed with facts as follows:— 
I Home of the nautilus and its uses. 


1. In very deep water. (Seventy fathoms.) 

2. Found in abundance near the Fiji Is- 
lands. 

3. Not often caught alive. 

4. Used by Fiji Islanders for food. 

5. Caught in lobster pots. 

6. Shell is used in India for a drinking cup. 

%. Shell is used in Europe for cameos. 


II. Structure of shell. 
1. Outer chamber contains animal. 
2. Spiral shape is made up of many cham- 
bers and these are united by the si- 


phuncle. 
3. Tentacles: Like wings. Ninety 
number. Filiform. 


4. Hood which closes the shell and pro- 
tects the animal within. 

5. Show arrangement and condition of 
septa or partitions. 

6. Nautilus within, 

1. Body short and thick. 

2. Outer coat protects animal. 

Cephalopods (literally, head-footed crea- 
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ture), of which the nautilus is a memn- 
ber. Meaning of word. 

3. If possible, obtain as a book of reference 
“Shells of Land and Water,” by Frank Coi- 
lins Baker. 

V. Summary. 

1. Have children review the facts which have 
been told and then say: “Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmés, one of our great American 

poets, has written a lovely little poem, called 
‘The Chambered Nautilus. To-day, I shail 
read this poem to you.” 

2. Then follows an oral rendering of the poem 
by the teacher, without comment or explan- 
ation, 

. READING LESSON 

I. Aims. 

1. To arouse a delighted interest in the study 
of a classic. 

2. To increase the children’s appreciation of 
the best in literature. 

3. To reveal the beauty of poetic conception 
and diction. 

II. Preparation. 

This consists of :— 

1. The natural science lesson on the nautilus. 

2. A few interesting facts in the life of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; e. g., “I wrote that 
poem,” Holmes said, “at white heat. When 
it was finished, I took it to my wife, who was 
sewing in an adjoining room, and said, ‘I 
think I have the best poem that I have ever 
written, and I have never changed my 
mind about it.” 

3. Interesting pictures of Dr. Holmes, his 
birthplace and his home in Boston. ; 

4. The reading of the poem by the children in 
order to find dictionary definitions of un- 
familiar words; e. g., feign, irised, siren, 
Triton, crypt. 

III. Presentation. 

1. This would occupy two or three days. 

2. Derivation of the word nautilus. 

3. Children’s silent reading of the poem, stanza 
by stanza. 

4. Teacher’s questions. 

“Why does Dr. Holmes call the nautilus 

‘a ship of pearl’?” 

“How do you feel'when you read ‘cold sea 

maids’ ?” 

“Tell us who the sirens are.” 

“Why is the summer wind sweet?” 

“What poetic expression do you like best 

in the first stanza? Why?’ 

“Do you like to hear the words ‘dim 

dreaming’ together? Why?” 

“What is an ‘irised ceiling’ ?” 

5. This form of questioning may continue 
throughout the entire poem. 

6. Toward the end of the poem, it is well to 
bring out the moral lesson. 

Tr. “If our past is ‘low vaulted,’ how may 

we make our future nobler? What does 

Dr. Holmes tell us to do?” 

“What goal ‘will we finally reach ?” 

“Notice that Dr. Holmes likens our lives to 
’ the life of the little creature in the shell. Is 
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it a striking likeness? Tell how we and our 
lives are like the nautilus.” 
IV. Application. 

T. “To-day we are going to write a letter to a 
friend and tell her about the poem we have 
been reading. We will tell her whether we 
liked it or not and why; which parts we 
liked particularly, and what part we should 
like to learn in order to keep it always.” 

—Intelligence. 


THE BLOOMFIELD SPECIAL CLASS. 
BY GEORGE MORRIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


The Board of Education of Bloomfield, N. J., 
has made provision for the maintenance of a spec- 
ial class for several years past. 

The class is made up principally of boys from the 
fourth and fifth grades with an occasional boy from 
the third or sixth grade. Although there are a few 
pupils in the class who have played truant, this 
was not the sole reason for placing them there. 
The class usually numbers from fourteen to twenty 
pupils and is made up of two classes; namely, 
those who have been found very hard to control in 
the regular classroom and others who work too 
slowly to keep up with their grade, the latter class 
being made up largely of pupils too old for their 
grade. 

The pupils are made to understand that this is 
not “a bad boys’ class,” but a class in which the 
teacher can give more time to individual work ‘be- 
cause the class is small. 

The desks have been remaved from the back 
part of the room, and tools, benches, and tables for 
work in manual training have been placed there. 

The teacher in charge is a good grade teacher, 
and in addition is intensely interested in manual 
training and the boys as well. Each pupil begins 
his work with the knowledge that if his conduct 
and lessons are satisfactory until two o’clock he 
will be permitted to work at some phase of manual 
training until school dismisses at three o'clock. 
The work done along this line depends upon the 
age and capability of the boy. In some cases it !3 
weaving or knife-work to begin with, this being 
followed by the construction of boats, boxes, pic- 
ture frames, knife-boxes, and other articles that 
can be made use of at home. The quality of the 
work done is good and the disappointment felt 
when the privilege is forfeited is keen. With some 
of the boys the disappointment comes more fre- 
quently than with others, for the regulations are 
rigidly enforced, but the pupil usually realizes that 
the fault is his and accepts the situation with the 
feeling that he is getting a square deal, for when 
unfinished work is completed he may take his place 
at the bench even though it is nearly time for dis- 
missal. 

This plan has been in operation nearly two years 
and during that time about forty different boys 
have been members of the class. In only one case 
has it failed to reach a pupil in a helpful and satis- 
factory manner. In many cases the pupils keep up 
with the work of the grade they came from, and we 
feel that most of them have been helped to control 
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bad tempers, to overcome other bad traits, and 
have been helped well along the road leading to- 
ward good and useful citizenship. 


SHELF FUNGI.—(I.) 


Nearly every boy and girl is familiar with the 
shelf-like plant growths on trees and decaying 
wood called “Shelf Fungi.’ These shelves, or 
“caps” as they are more often termed, are the 
fruiting or spore-forming part of the fungus; and 
are the outward signs which show us that there is 
a food-absorbing part within. If we look at a 
small piece of one of these caps through a power- 
ful microscope, we will find that it is made up of 
white fungus threads or strands, so fine and closely 
packed together that it is impossible to see them 
with the naked eye. Some of these caps live only 
one season and disappear in the winter ; others live 
over from year to year. .In those which do live 
over winter, the older parts become hard ard dry, 


SULPHUR FUNGUS ON OAK, KINGSTON. 


and a new fruiting surface is made by the addition 
of a new layer each year underneath that which was 
formed the year before. 

The name “Pore Fungus” comes from the fact 
that the spores are formed on the sides of tiny 
pores or tubes on the under.side of the fruiting 
surface. In some kinds these can hardly be seen 
without using a magnifying glass. 

Not all of the pore fungi are shelf-like. A num- 
ber of them grow.on decaying wood and on the 
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ground, and are shaped like the plants which we 
call “mushroom” or “toadstool” fungi. The food- 
absorbing part of the fungus is made up of loose 
threads called “mycelial strands,” or “mycelium,” 
which enter into the tissues of the wood through 
and between the cells of which it is composed. 
Sometimes this mycelium grows in cracks or holes 
in the wood, or between the wood and bark, form- 
ing white sheets of matted material which is com- 
monly called “punk.” 

By far the larger number of shelf fungi grow on 
dead and decaying trees and timber, but a few are 
parasitic ; that is, they grow upon living trees, hav- 
ing entered the tissues through wounds made by 
careless pruning or other injury. The two which 
we are to take up belong to this class. 


SULPHUR SHELF FUNGUS. 
(POLYPORUS SULPHUREUS,) 


The shelves or caps on this fungus can be seen 
very easily, usually in the late summer or autumn, 
on dead or dying trees, but sometimes 
they can be found on trees which seem 
to be strong and healthy. Once in a 
while separate caps are found, but 
usually they are in large clusters or 
groups, the shelves over-lapping each 
other. When young, the caps are of a 
bright sulphur-yellow. The under side 
retains this color, but the upper surface 
becomes whiter as it grows older. The 
caps are fan shaped, and in size they 
vary from three to nine inches in width, 
and from one-half to one and one-half 
inches in thickness, They always taper 
from the side next to the tree to the 
outer edge. In substance these shelves 
are very much like tough cheese, and 
are thought to be good to eat by mush- 
room hunters, especially when they are 
young and tender. The caps are annual 
and fall to pieces during the winter, but 
are usually replaced by new ones the 
next year. It is sometimes impossible 
to find perfect caps that have reached 
their full size because they are often de- 
stroyed by fungus-eating insects. 

The mycelium of this fungus grows in 
the heartwood of the tree, causing it to 
turn a brownish-red color, and by taking 
up all the moisture, to shrivel and crack. 
These cracks are formed along the lines 
of the annual rings, and along the medu'- 
lary rays. (All who have read the little 
leaflet on wood will remember what the 
medullary rays are.) These cracks then frequently 
fill with the felted masses of mycelium as already 
described. 

The mycelium may live in a tree for years before 
a shelf or cap is formed, and the tree, if not other- 
wise injured, may live for a long time before it is 
entirely destroyed by the action of the fungus. 

The sulphur fungus is found on a number of 
different kinds of trees, among which. are oaks, 


maples, and pines~—From the Nature Guard, 
Kingston, R. I. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS IN CHICAGO. 
Department of Superintendence meets in Chi- 
cago February 23, 24, 25, 1909. Headquarters, 
Auditorium. Cause, the burning of Hotel Lee vi 
Oklahoma city. 
The Chicago meeting will be the biggest ever. 


President Elson will have a big program. 
OBEDIENCE OF YE OLDEN TIME. 

Every little while one 
ticle, or hears from pulpit or platform, that we have 
drifted away from the good old days when obedi- 
ence was in vogue, and the audience is sure to nod 
approval while some resurrected soul of other days 
claps his hands and from the tombs comes a dole- 
ful amen. 

If it was “obedience” that these antiques had in 
mind it would not be so bad, for the modern breed- 
ing of children secures obedience that was un- 
dreamed of by old-time “discipline.” What these 
applauders of good old obedience mean is parental 
and school tyranny, the old-time luxury of the ty- 
rant when nobody questioned the authority of the 
despot in home or school, when the parent had a 
divine right to be unjust and when the teacher 
took the place of the parent in the administration 
of injustice. 

What is obedience? 

First, what it is not. 

Servile subservience is not obedience. 

Doing perforce what we would not do if we 
could escape it is not obedience. 

Leaving undone what we would do if possible is 
not obedience. 

Doing or not doing at thirteen years of age un- 


This settles a vexed question. 
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der compulsion what he will do at eighteen, with 
compound interest for the delay, is not obedience. 

That which the back-number applauders and 
ameners sigh for was not obedience. 

It was suppression. 

It were as sensible for a physician to suppress 
the eruption of the measles or scarlet fever by 
plunging a child into ice cold water as to suppress 
a boy’s spirits by a severe and untimely dash of 
switch, lash, or ruler. 

You can surely stop the eruption in the case of 
measles and scarlet fever, if that is what you de- 
sire, but if you escape death you produce life-long 
evil effects. 

If suppression of spirits and activity is what you 
desire of a boy, you can secure it easily by suffi- 
ciently rigorous tyranny, but the evil consequences 
are as great as in the case of the measles and 
scarlet fever. 


* THE RED LANTERN FELLOW. 


If you see a man running down the track swing- 
ing a red lantern you may be sure that the train 1s 
stopping where it has no business to stop. This is 
as true of the church and school as it is of the rail- 
road service. The fellow with the red lantern is 
the one who is afraid somebody will run over him. 

Show me a minister who is afraid that something 
or somebody on the outside will hurt the church, 
and I’ll show you a man at the tail end of the train 
running back to warn people that the church is off 
duty and is liable to be run over by the progres- 
sive thought and action of the day. 

Show me a schoolmaster who is afraid that some 
new idea or new leader will hurt the school and I'll 
show ycu a fellow with a red lantern in the rear of 
the procession telling everybody, unintentionally, 
that his school idea is held up for repairs and will 
be run over unless there is a warning to the mov- 
ing, progressive forces to be merciful to the 
crippled institution. 

The red lantern is a shriek, made necessary by 
the calamity of the down and out people. 


THE REAL LINDSEY. 


It is impossible for mechanical minds, for a wee 
bit of man who must always do things in rutty 
ways, to understand the majesty of a man_ like 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver, who is really 


one of the mightiest men of the day. An incident 


shows better than argument wherein lies his 
power :— 

The judge was lecturing before a large audience 
in a Pennsylvania city. In the midst of his talk— 
for it is talking instead of lecturing—he lost his 
audience, as was evident from the giggling of 
girls, the whispering of lovers, the nervousness of 
maidens. He stopped talking and looked behind 
him to see what had lost him the attention of the 
audience. There was a poor, wild, half-starved 
kitten. Stooping and calling her, he picked her 
up, snuggled her on his left shoulder and stroked 
her comfortingly, while he talked more convinc- 
ingly than ever before of the mission of teacher, 
preacher, and judge in comforting while we are 
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saving the wild, half-starved youth whom we style 
incorrigibles, delinquents, and waywards. 

The world is full of teachers, preachers, and 
lawyers who are ready to hurl a cudgel at any cat, 
dog, or urchin who gets on the world’s stage at 
the wrong time. It takes a large, noble, majestic 
soul to pick up such a one and comfort it as did 
the Master of Masters, who said: “Come unto Me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will.give 
you rest,” and “Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of God.” 


GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH. 
Superintendent Gordon A. Southworth of Som- 
erville, Mass., has voluntarily retired at the end oi 
thirty-five years’ educational service in that city, 


GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH. 


the last fifteen as superintendent. No man in the 
educational work of New England has embodied, 
more completely and gracefully, all the qualities 
of personality and character, scholarship and ex- 
perience, with devotion and sagacity in administra- 
tion, than has Mr. Southworth. His retirement is 
not due to lack of health and energy or to public 
desire that he retire, but that he may enjoy the 
fruits of his labors which he has so richly earned. 


> 


THE PRESIDENT’S NEW CRITICS. 

It is surprising what a body of critics have been 
called out by the President’s letter on farm life. 
This letter of his is resented by the farmers them- 
selves in all sections of the country. Nothing that 
he has done from reforming the spelling to his 
attempt to spank Long, Thompson, and Roberts 
has met with a more stern resistance. 

This criticism is most unfortunate. It is not 2 
question, as his critics affirm, between the relative 
needs of the country and the city, or between the 
worst country and the worst slum conditions. The 
fact is that the time has come to tone up all bad 
conditions. The rural life should be the purest, 
sweetest, cleanest life of the world. It may not be 
very bad, but it should be very good. It should 
not be bad at all. 

It is not a question whether the water supply of 
a city is as bad as a sewer, but whether it is tainted 
in the slightest degree. No trace of impurity can 
be there unchallenged. It is costing the cities of 
America vast sums of money to keep tab on the 
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purity of the various water supplies of the country, 
and shall we make no investigation as to the pur- 
ity of the supply of city life from rural life? The 
President has never done a nobler thing than the 
writing of that letter with its recommendations. 
BY THEIR FRUITS. 

While a few intense opponents of the juvenile 
court will continue for a long time to harp on the 
“wrong theory” and imagine vain things, there are 
striking evidences of its: great success. From 
Cleveland comes this carefully-prepared demon- 
stration of its efficiency:— 

“Figures compiled by Chief Probationer Lewis 
show that the number of juvenile delinquents in 
the city is steadily growing less. In 1905 1,812 
official complaints were filed; in 1906 only 1,753; 
and in 1907 only 1,569. The unofficial complaints, 
lesser offences, decreased from 2,335 in. 1906 to 
1,419 in 1907. - 

“Out of 791 truants from January 1, 1907, t» 
June 1, 1908, all were paroled after the first offence. 
and later made good, excepting sixty-three, or 8 
per cent. In forty of these sixty-three cases bad 
homes is given as the cause.” 


rrr > 


NEW MEXICO. 


Educational affairs in New Mexico are in an ex- 
ceedingly healthy condition. The State Universitv 
has been fortunate in having had permanency and 
efficiency in its presidency and faculty until credi- 
table standards have been established. Dr. W. FE. 
Garrison, a graduate of Columbia, and formerly 
president of Butler College, Indiana, took the 
Normal University of New Mexico at Las Vegas 
in hand a year ago and. gave it such creditable 
leadership and development that he has heen 
elected president of the Agricultural College of 
New Mexico at Mesilla Park. Dr. B. S. Gowan, 
vice-president under Dr. Garrison, succeeds to the 
presidency. He is a native of Tennessee, a gradu- 
ate of Winchester Normal College of that state, 
with post-graduate work at Yale, and at Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass., under Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall. He has been president of Maryland Col- 
lege for Women, and also of the Normal College 
of Winchester, Tennessee. 

KNOWING WASHINGTON. 

Washington is the most important city in the 
country for all students to know, for it is the only 
city in the world built as the capital of a nation, 
pure and simple; here are all the departments of 
national government; here all national laws are 
passed; here is their highest legal interpretation; 
here is the source of their administration and exe- 
cution; here is officially represented every civi- 
lized government in the world; here reside distin- 
guished men and women of all walks of life, and 
here come all the dignitaries of the world who 
visit the United States. Not to know Washington 
is to be uneducated as an American citizen; to 
half know it is to be crippled in one’s education. 
To know it without seeing it is impossible and to 
see it without knowing it, as thousands do every 
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year, is a misfortune. I have tried to know Wash- 
ington for more than a third of a century, having 
been there a hundred times and more, until I know 
its streets, buildings, departments, and scenes and 
have read. about it with passionate interest, lo, 
these many years, and yet, Fred L. Fishback can 
make me realize in an hour’s time how much the-e 
is that I should never have known but for his il- 
lustrations and interpretations. He knows the 
city as no one else of my acquaintance knows it. 
He has illustrations true to life, and he knows how 
to help you to know what he knows. He is now 
private secretary to Senator Winthrop Murray 
Crane, who would have only an expert. Mr. Fish- 
back was a school boy in Washington. He has 
been secretary to a number of congressmen, to 
the secretary of the navy, and to the attornev- 
general. Of course it is not easy for him to get 
away from Washington to lecture, though it is oc- 
casionally possible, but, when possible, he should 
be heard by teachers and pupils, for it is the most 
of an education that can be had in an evening. 


COLLEGE DRINKING. 


College drinking must go. It has come to be 
positively disgraceful in many universities. Stan- 
ford has started a great reform. Ann Arbor is 
getting into line as per this resolution of the faculty 
senate :— 

“The growing practice on the part of students 
of meeting in halls attached to or connected with 
saloons or drinking places is, for obviotis reasons, 
to be condemned: Students who organize or par- 
ticipate in such meeting shall become subject to 
disciplinary action; and further, any students who 
organize or take part in what are called keg parties, 
no matter where they may be held, should be liable 
to discipline by the faculty in whdse department 
they are enrolled.” — 


a 
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TEN DOLLARS A DAY. 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superintendent 
of Pennsylvania, has worked out the fact that every 
day that an earnest student spends in a good higin 
school is worth ten dollars to the boy. That is a 
conservative estimate. On that basis it is expen- 
sive to have a teacher who does not get the most 
out of a boy or girl in the high school course. The 
high school must give the students the real thing 
and get for them the real thing by way of power 
and praise in thought and character. 
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NEW YORK’S GREAT ADVANCE IN TRADES 
SCHOOLS. 


New York leads all the other states in her trade 
school proposition. She has the right plan of 
learning what should be done, of what can be done, 
and has the money with which to do it. And now 
she has the man to organize the work, Arthur D. 
Dean of Boston, who better than any other man in 


the country is equipped for this mission. By per-: 


sonality, training, experience, and purpose he is 
the man to lead the greatest work of the kind in 
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the country. He recently took a handsome cash 


prize for writing the most satisfactory article on 
the subject. 


The Prussian Ministry of Education has ar- 
ranged with the president of the Carnegie Institute 
to send a school principal and six teachers to the 
United States, under the exchange of teaches 
plan. The instructors will be assigned to New 
York, Boston, Chicago, New Haven, Worcester, 
and Exeter. Twelve teachers will be sent to Gev- 
many from the United States, but their posts have 
not yet been assigned. 

Austin, Minnesota, George Franklin, superin- 
tendent, employs a woman all the time to keep the 
high and elementary central school building clean. 
It is swept and dusted daily and every stair railing 
is wiped off before school, before each recess, and 
before each dismissal. Everything is scrupulously 
clean. This is merely a sample of the up-to-date- 
ness of Austin. 

The Nation American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is growing in membership every year, and its 
annual receipts have risen from $2,544, in 1892 to 
$25,662 in 190%. Last year for the first time Mrs. 
Russell Sage and other women of large means 
pledged $60,000 to the cause, to be paid in instal- 
ments of $12,000 a year for five years. 


Every county in Kentucky must have a county 
high school with tuition free to every child in the 
county. State Superintendent J. C. Crabbe is 
planning for the greatest usefulness of these 
schools, as this is to be the first year of these 
schools. 

Ypsilanti high school is the oldest in the state, 
having been authorized in 1849. There are few 
free public high schools west of Ohio that are as 
old, few, indeed, west of the Alleghanies. 

It is a national misfortune that a man of Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson’s idolizing experience, fas- 
cinating speech, and intense earnestness could not 
be enlisted in some good cause. 

Rochester, N. Y., has an annual Play and Festi- 
val day, in which upwards of four hundred children 
take part, and a throng of citizens come as on- 
lookers. 

The vacation school gives the public the most 
for the money of any feature of our educational 
work. 


A pessimist is a mis-fortune teller —Chicago 
Daily News. 


It is Miss Souri according to law in old-time 
Mizzouri. 


Playground Congress, New York city, Septem- 
ber 8-12. 


Don’t use up your vacation strength the first 
month. 


Delaware is to have Parents’ Day on September 
12. 


How you think is as important as what you think, 
No success ever came from a gamble. 
Professionalize more than ever. 

Husband your reserve energy, 
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WHAT IS MANUAL TRAINING? 

The following incident is true to the letter:— 

The committee on appropriations for normal 
schools was in session in one of our states. One 
of the more conservative members was very vehe- 
ment in his demand that expenses be cut down. He 
concluded by saying: “There are altogether too 
many folderols in our schools now. Look at this 
manual training. We ought to cut that out. 
We've got too many gymnasiums in the state now.” 

One of the other members of the committee took 
him aside and expostulated with him. “Look here, 
‘Mr. Howard,” he said, “you don’t- know what 
are talking about. You don’t know what manual 
training is.” 

“Yes, I do, too,” replied the other with some 
heat. ‘Manual comes from the Latin word mean- 
ing hand. Manual training is training the hand. 
All this sort of business,” going through a set of 
vigorous dumbbell exercises. 
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GROUNDSEL. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 


Among the very latest weeds to linger is the 
common groundsel, Senecio vulgaris of science. 
It represents a very large tribe of compositae, as 
extensive as many a family of other plants. 

It came, as did most of our weeds, from the old 
country, its feathery pappus easily adhering to ar- 
ticles of furniture or commerce. The small heads 
have no rays, unlike the species S. viscosus, of re- 
cent introduction about tide-water near cities. | 
latter, as its name implies, is sticky, and is found 
especially about wharves. It is one of our so- 
called ballast plants, so interesting to the botanist. 

The genus Senecio presents some beautiful 
flowers, as our own golden ragwort, and the vari- 
colored cinerarias of the hothouses, purple, violet, 
pink, white, crimson, or variegated. These bloom 
about February or March. 

Our little groundsel has an involucre of equal, 
erect scales, external to which is a collection of 
smaller black-tipped bracts. The cinerarias are 
said to be the result of crossing several Canary 
Island species. 

De Candolle in his “Prodromus” describes 596 
species of Senecio, to which we must now add a 
vast number more, unless checked by reductions 
caused by re-study. In the Old World, South and 
Central Africa offered the most species. In the 
high mountains of the Uganda region they grow as 
large and showy trees, or as conspicuous shrubs. In 
the “Flora of the Alpine Region of the Cordillera,” 
-M. Weddell describes 120 species of the genus, and 
it is curious to remark the large proportion of 
these which have the leaves quite glutinous on the 
upper sides, and clothed with wool beneath, as i‘ 
the better to protect them from the excessive cold, 
for many grow quite near the perpetual snow-line. 

The name Senecio is derived from senex, “an 
old man,” in allusion to the bearded or cottony 
pappus which tufts the fruit. It is much softer 
than in most compositae. In this tribe the style- 
branches are either truncated or lance-pointed, 
and form beautiful microscopic objects. The 
name Tola is given by the Bolivians to some of the 
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gummy-leaved species, which they use for fuel. 
The color blue is comparatively rare in the genus, 
while yellow is very common. One year I found 
an orange smut or fungus on our groundsel, which 
Dr. Farlow wrote me was peculiar to it, and then 
new to our flora. 


FATHER’S TELEGRAM. 

It happened some years ago that a most urgent 
and unusual invitation came to me to visit a mili- 
tary academy, in which the students had mutinied, 
in the hope that possibly I might be of service in 
the situation. ... The students had struck im 
everything: lessons, study hours, drill—everything 
except meals, to the bugie call for which they re- 
sponded like all healthy boys, in their usual mili- 
tary. fashion. 

My first suggestion was that order might be re- 
stored by shutting up the commissary department 
for a day or so, but this suggestion didn’t seem io 
be altogether wise. The principal handed to me 
to read a large number of telegrams which had 
come from the parents who had been wired re- 
garding the situation. These messages were tele- 
scopes through which one could look into the va- 
rious kinds of boys’ homes, and the parental rela- 
tionships connected with them. 

One father wired his son: “I expect you to obey.” 
Another said: “If you are expelled from school, 
you needn’t come home.” Still another: “Ill send 
you to an insane asylum if you are sent home.” 
Another said: “I'll cut you off without a shilling if 
you disgrace the family.” But the best message 
was couched in these laconic words: “Steady, my 
boy, steady! Father.” 

There was a man who believed in his boy, and 
probably there is no greater influence upon a boy 
when he is passing from the veal to the beef in the 
career of his life, than a father who respects the 


spirit of his boy and treats him like a man.—Nehe- 


miah Boynton, in Young People’s Weekly. 
THE USEFUL BIRCH. 
{United States Government Report.] 


The paper birch is a tree to which the average 
person seldom has more than a passing introduc- 
tion. The summer visitor often gains a fair ac- 
quaintance with its bark and learns that it is used 
for making canoes, baskets, and similar orna- 
mental and useful articles. In some places the 
wood also supplies the local demand for fuel. 
Outside of these uses, the public has little knowl- 
edge of the practical value of the birch. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is an exceedingly important wood in 
a number of wood-working industries, and there 
are certain articles for the manufacture of which 
no satisfactory substitute has yet been found. 

The most important of these minor industries 
which are dependent upon paper birch is the spool 
industry. Practically every spool used in this 
country is made from this species alone, In the 
neighborhood of twenty million feet of it, board 
measure, are cut every year for this purpose, and of 
this about four million feet are shipped to England 
in the form of spool bars for use over there. In- 
significant as a spool may seem, its manufacture is 
by no means an easy task. From the tiny spools, 
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holding only 200 yards of thread, to the large, 
three-piece ones, holding 12,000 yards, there is an 
almost innumerable variety of shapes and sizes. 
Yet each of these types must have every single 
spool belonging to it precisely identical. In order 
that the thread may afterwards be wound upon the 
spools without difficulty, accuracy in manufacture 
is a prime requisite. This necessity has led to the 
invention of a number of very ingenious auto- 
matic machines, which not only turn the spool 
with great accuracy, but also with great speed, 
some of them at a rate of a spool a second. 

In order that all of the spools of a particular 
type may be absolutely uniform, the wood must 
be thoroughly seasoned before it-is used, and it 
must also be of some species which holds its shape 
after it has once been seasoned. Paper birch pos- 
sesses this quality to a large degree, and this is 
one thing which adapts it so well to spool manu- 
facture. Another thing is the fact that it is hard 
enough not to be easily dented, while at the same 
time it is not too hard to work easily. It is a wood 
particularly adapted to all sorts of lathe-work, and 
this is perhaps its most important qualification, 
since it turns readily and presents a clean, smooth 
surface. Various other woods have been tried as 
substitutes for it, as well as pulp and sawdust, con- 
solidated by hydraulic pressure, but none of these 
have as yet proved satisfactory. 

Still another industry which uses nothing but 
paper birch is that of the manufacture of shoe 
pegs and shoe shanks. These are used quite 
largely in this country in making the cheaper 
grades of shoes; they are also exported to quite 
an extent to foreign countries, principally to Ger- 
many and Japan. The industry does not consume 
so much wood as the spool industry, but it is, never- 
theless, an important one in the Northeast, and 
helps to make inroads into the forest. 


The toothpick is still another article for which. 


the paper birch is used almost exclusively. Per- 
haps it may seem to some that so small an article 
as the toothpick cannot consume very much wood. 
In comparison with many other things, this is rela- 
tively true of course; yet a single mill in Maine 
uses 2,000 cords of birch every year for this pur- 
pose alone. Quite recently shipments of tooth- 
picks to England, France, and Germany have be- 
gun to be made, and this is now an important part 
of the industry. 

The dowel and novelty mills also use paper 
’ birch very largely in their work, although many of 
these also use other hardwoods to a limited extent. 
The bobbin and shuttle manufacturers may also 
be included in this same class, which altogether 
consumes nearly as much paper birch as the spool 
industry. 

Still another very interesting peculiarity of these 
industries, particularly of the three first mentioned, 
is that they not only confine themselves to paper 
birch, but that they are also limited almost entirely 
to a'very small section of the country, Maine and 
eastern New Hampshire. Although paper birch is 
one of the few North American trees with a trans- 
continental range, being found from Newfound- 
land and Labrador on the east to Alaska on the 
west, it occurs in the United States only along the 
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northern border, and is most abundant and most 
accessible in the extreme Northeast. Maine, in 
particular, is the great paper birch state, and here- 
large tracts of it in almost pure stands are found. 
This is due to the fact that the birch readily takes- 
possession of land that has been burnt over, and 
the great Miramichi fire in 1825, together with 
other similar fires of about that same period, gave 
it a chance to obtain quite a foothold there. 
Unfortunately the paper birch is a short-lived 
tree, and becomes red-hearted quite early in life,. 
so that many of these stands are now over-mature, 
and ought to be cut at once. The red heart is 
inferior wood, and cannot be used except for the 
cheapest grade of spools and novelties, so that 
these old stands are constantly decreasing in value. 
The birch near the railroads has also been very 
largely cut, and the lumbermen are having to go 
far back to get the necessary supply. In the case 
of these species, as well as practically all others im 
the country, the decreasing supply is beginning to- 
make itself felt, and conservation in its use must 
be practiced if the wood-working industries now 


dependent upon it are to continue. 


CHART OF AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ART.* 
SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 
PLANT DRAWING AND COLOR. 

First year.—Grasses, sedges, and fruits. Direc- 
tion and character of growth. Color. Appropri- 
ate size of sheet. Illustrative drawing. The Spec- 
trum. Names of six colors. 

Second year—Simple plants and vegetables. 
Direction and character of branching. Color. 
Appropriate shape of sheet. [Illustrative drawing. 
The six standard colors, R, O, ¥, G, B, V. 

Third year.—Plants with flowers or seed packs. 
Relative positions and sizes of parts. Color. Well 
chosen position on sheet. Illustrative drawing. 
Tints and shades of color. 

Fourth year.—Leaves, flowers, sprays. 
Proportions and foreshortening of parts. Silhou- 
ette. Trimming and mounting of sheet with ap- 
propriate margins. Hues of color. 

Fifth year—Sprays with flowers or fruits. Pro- 
portions and foreshortening of parts. Two tones 
of gray or color. Trimming and mounting of 
sheet with appropriate margins. Complementary 
colors. 

Sixth year—Sprays with flowers or fruits. Pro- 
portions and foreshortening of parts. Outline. 
Three tones of color. Trimming and mounting of 
sheet with appropriate margins. Scales of value. 

Seventh year—Flower and fruit sprays. Details 
of structure,—joints, bracts, etc. Decorative ar- 
rangement within appropriate enclosing forms. 
Scales of intensity. 

Eighth year—Flower and fruit sprays and trees. 
Textures of different parts. Space division. Bal- 
ance of attractions. Harmonies of similar color. 
Monochromatic and analogous schemes. 

Ninth year—Flower and fruit sprays, vege+ 
tables, and trees. Beauty of growth. Grace of 
line. Rhythmic interrelations of parts. Har- 
monies of dissimilar colors. Complementary and 
complex schemes. 


*Used by permission of the * School Arts Book.”’ 
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THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. 


The first day of school is the best day of all,— 

You feel so important and happy and tall! ( 
You have some new dresses, and in your new books, 
New studies with lovely queer jumbles and crooks. 


And teacher looks fresh and a little bit fat, 
And wears the most flummery, summery hat; 
You wonder how some day twill feel to be old, 
And never be scolded and never be “told.” 


The blackboard is painted all shiny and black,— 
And somehow it really is good to be back. 
There’s Amy and Harriet, Mary and Gwen, 
And Maribel Mathers, who has the gold.pen. 


And Maribel’s doing her hair a new way, 

And has a new bracelet that’s locked on to stay. 

You wish that Mama weren't so strict about things— 
That you could wear brooches and bracelets and rings. 


We don’t have to study the first day, at all, 

And teacher quite often goes out in the hall; 

We whisper, but teacher comes back with a smile,— 

We'll have to behave better after a while. 

Oh, summer vacation is splendid, of course, 

With the lake, and the farm, and the boat, and the horse; 

But truly I love the tirst day in the fall, 

When school seems real fun—’tis the best day of all! 
—Edna Kingsley Wallace, in September St. Nicholas. 


LITERATURE IN SCHOOLS. 
ONE TEACHER’S METHOD. 


Within a few weeks one of the boys of the school 
in my immediate neighborhood, a lad eleven years 
old, asked me to jet him take “Ivanhoe.” He said 
that his teacher had told her class some of the 
story, and he wanted to read the whole. 

Doubting if he would persevere, if left to him- 
self, I inquired, after a few days, how he was get- 
ting on and found that he had gone through half 
the book. When later he returned it, he asked if 
he might take “The Talisman.” This he read, and 
“Rob Roy,” which I offered him. 

On February 21 I visited the room to which this 
boy belonged; it was the third from the highest in 
the grammar department. The hour was one for 
general exercises, and the teacher had been read- 
ing from “The Lady of the Lake.” 

Given leave to question them, I asked the boys 
and girls who of them could tell me anything of 
the story. Hands were raised all over the room, 
and calling on pupils at random, they told of the 
hunt, of Fitz-James’ mishaps, his night upon the 
island, his dreams, and the face of the Douglas in 
them. 

Here the gong sounded for dismissal. The 
bright, animated faces of these children showed 
that here was no task-work, and one could not 
help the reflection that unassisted their tastes 
would have been formed on the common juvenile 
fiction of the day. 

Would names and dates of great books, with the 
birth and death of the authors, have awakened any 
real interest in literature? These were, in most 
cases, the children of working people, who knew 
not the writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries; had probably only the acquairtance of 
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the local newspaper from day to day. To appre- 
ciate the worth of the world thus opened to these 
minds, we should strive to put ourselves outside 
the thought, in fiction and poetry, of just the last 
two centuries. How barren a world without Scott 
and Burns, Dickens, Thackeray, and George 
Eliot, not to name the honored writers, men and 
women, of our own country! 

Leading and suggestion mean very much in this 
line, and with children of such age and condition. 

(Mrs.) H. E. Lunt. 

Newburyport, Mass. 


THE HUMAN BRAIN. 


1T DOES NOT THINK ITSELF BUT ACTS AS THE 
SERVANT OF THE PERSONALITY. 


Briefly, the two brain hemispheres in our head are 
analogous to two phonographs, because phonographs can 
no more themselves cover their wax leaves with words 
expressing ideas than they can make wax think. The 
phonographs are wonderful instruments, but they are 
never anything but instruments; and so the brain hemi- 
spheres are the instruments of the thinker, and noth'ng 
more, for if they could themselves think, then both hemi- 
spheres would think as a matter of course, when, as a 
matter of fact, only one of ¢hem has a single imprint of 
the human mind in it. 

What is it, therefore, that thinks? Unquestionably 
the human personality, which is itself independent of 
the brain that it uses. So far as the brain is concerned, 
it is simply physical in its structure and chemical in its 
composition. But in one of its halves we are face to 
face with the tremendous exception to everything 
earthly. The evolutionist can make a good showing that 
in structure man’s brain differs but little from the chim- 
panzee's, just as it ought to in the ascending seiics of 
animals. But when it comes to the human mind, the 
evolutionist has to quit. What but a mind worked by a 
man could both weigh and accurately locate in the 
heavens a great planet, which neither he nor any one eise 
had yet seen? And so the human world abounds with 
innumerable utter impossibilities for mere animals to 
achieve. Every article in an ordinary city house, be it a 
thermometer or a book, or anything else in it, is equally 
an impossibility for animals, by any process of evolu- 
tion, to attain the power of producing. 

Mentally, therefore, man is as much out of keeping 
with the entire succession and development of evolution 
as any being from another world would be, and those 
who would still say that because the human brain so 
closely resembles that of the ape, these two cannot be 
far apart, are themselves their only good arguments. 
Meanwhile, for this human thinker one instrument for 
thinking is enough, and he does not need two hemi- 
spheres any more than a violinist needs two violins, Tie 
second hemisphere is then only to provide against acc’- 
dental damage to the first, when, if he be yet young, the 
thinker can in time teach it to become human also n 
mental powers but not if its chords have become too 
stiffened with age—Dr. William Hanna Thomson, in 
Every body’s. 


YOUR MIND IN ORDER. 

Minds that are filled scientifically, like well- 
packed trunks, with everything in order, hold much 
more than those into which all manner of things 
are thrown man fashion, higgledy-piggledy.— 
Woman's Home Companion. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


DINSMORBD’S TEACHING A DISTRICT SCHOOL. By 
John Wirt Dinsmore, A. M., professor of pedagogy and 
dean of the Normal Department, Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Amer- 
ican Book Company. Cloth. 246 pp. Price, $1.00. 

If any man in the United States is in position to know 
the needs of the district school teacher it is Professor 
Dinsmore. Berea College is in the mountains of Hast 
Kentucky. The students, hundreds of them, come to 
Berea every year from counties in which there has never 
been a passenger train. At Berea they learn how to 
teach the younger generation and go back to them. Pro- 
fessor Dinsmore knows what the district school teaches 
and what it fails to teach, what the boys and girls know 
and what they do not know, and tradition saith that he is 
a master in the art of making teachers for these district 
schools. This I know from observation, that Berea 
transforms these boys and girls quickly in thought and 
manners. 

The special mission of this book is to help the district 
teacher in solving his problems and discharging his 
duties. It deals with every phase of the work and every 
difficulty which confront the country teacher. Each 
problem is treated in a clear and practical manner, and 
discussed in plain, simple language. The book will be 
particularly valuable to young teachers, but it can be 
read with great profit by those of experience. From be- 
ginning to end this volume will be more than a help to 
the teacher; it will be an inspiration. The writer speaks 
with authority. He has been a country teacher, and the 
advice that he gives here represents long research, 
patient investigation, and wéde experience. No one un- 
derstands better than Professor Dinsmore how vastly the 
conditions under which the country teacher labors differ 
from those encountered by the city teacher. These vital 
facts, which are almost wholly ignored in present works 
on pedagogy, are here fully recognized. The sugges ions 
given in the book are thoroughly sound, and every chap- 
ter will well repay reading and re-reading many times. 
To anyone who is studying the problems of teach'ng by 
himself they will prove of very great assistance. 

— 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN COURSE. By Professor 
Franklin Hazen Yotter of Iowa State University. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. Cloth. 524 p>. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25, 

A comprehensive as well as able presentation of a 
course in Latin, designed for pupils of the eighth and 
ninth grades. ‘The author evidently deems it poss‘b‘!e 
for the pupil to know something of Latin before reach'ng 
the high school. And to promote this early acquaintance 
with the ancient tongue is his aim throughout his work. 
Certainly the effort he makes is laudable. Nothinz we 
can think of would be a surer aid to the beginner than 
this elementary course. The ability of the student—of 
course restricted—is always kept in sight. And when 
he reaches the section on Caesar, through the earlier 
chapters of which he takes us, his work is of the best. 
It is a book that will meet a felt want. 


GOETHE'S HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. Edited by 
Richard A. von Minckwitz of DeWitt Clinton high 
school, New York. New York: Charles E. Merrill 
Company. 12mo. Cloth. 268 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A fine edition of Goethe’s poem, which has been called 
“the pearl of Germany’s art.” It is quite an ace:s- 
sion to the series of “Merrill's German texts.” And itis 
edited and annotated by one who knows by ex- 
perience the language in which the poem was written. 
His notes are most illuminating, and his introduction in- 
valuable. And he is brave enough to omit certain fea- 
tures in etymology and syntax which he does not deem 
necessary. In skort he does not invite the student to use 
wee all the time in his efforts to translate a foreign 
author. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF LIVELIHOOD. An Essay 
by Rossington Stanton. New York: C. O. Farwell. 
16mo.. Cloth. 125 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Here is a little volume packed full of thoughts, de- 
lightfully racy and plausible, that will set students of 
social economy thinking, either to agree with or to cow- 
bat his views on one feature of the present social order, 
which he has the frankness to believe and to say are en- 
tirely novel. ‘That they are as novel as the author imag- 
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ines them remains to be proved. Wedoubtit. But even 
should this feature of novelty fail, that does not detract 
from the essential features of the book, which may be 
commended to social economists for their calm and care- 
ful perusal. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND THE RESURREC- 
TION. By James H. Hyslop, Ph. D., LL. D. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. Gilt top. 405 pp. 
Price, $1.50, net. 

We make no pretense to being able to appreciate the 
work Professor Hyslop has done without giving to the 
subject more attention than it is at all provab'e 
we shall ever have to\ spare, but we rejoice in 
the fact that so honest a_ scientist is willng 
to devote his life to a phase of science that is all 
important. It is absurd that the latest edition of the “Bu- 
cyclopaedia Britannica” has not a line on the soul or its 
immortality, while there are 109 pages on physical anat- 
omy which is of no conceivable interest but for the sou', 
there are seven pages on dogs, seven on horse racinz, 
twenty-three on intoxicating liquors, This is no more 
ridiculous, however, than the indifference of scientists to 
the relation of the soul to the life beyond. 

It is not a question whether or not professors shall dis- 
cover important relations of the soul after its escap3 
from thre body to the life that now is, but whether cr nct 
he will make a notable effort to secure reliable data as 
to the phenomena with which hundreds of people are 
more or less familiar. It is simply disgrac:ful that thye 
is limitless means available to dig in the mines of ancien; 
cities, to seek the useless North Po'te, ani do innumer- 
ably unimportant things, unimportant so far as men a e 
concerned, and yet a brilliant scientist like Profess r 
Hyslop has to go from man to man like a beggar and be 
repulsed like a pedier of a patent device, when he is 
ready and willing to ferret out every trace of the departed 
soul’s manifestations. If there is any scientific activity 
in which all men should be interested, if there be any for 
which limitless funds should be supplied, it is this whi h 
Professor Hyslop can study as can no other scientist. 

At any rate it is cause for scientific rejoicing that Pr>- 
fessor Hyslop has put forth this, his fourth book, which 
whoever chooses can read. Of course it is little mo e 
than a suggestion, but it is a suggestion of the greit 
study he can make when he is adequately supported in 
his investigations. 

TEACHER’S OUTLINES FOR STUDIES IN ENG- 
LISH. By Instructor Gilbert S. Blakely of Morris 
high school, New York. New York: American Book 
Company. 16mo. Cloth. 174 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A capital little work and one that will certainly find a 
place for itself among instructors in English. The work 
is based on the requirements for admission to college, 
and is thus admirably adapted for use in the secondary 
schools. The plan the author follows is: 1. ‘The Teaching 
of the Novel; 2. Of Narrative Poetry; 3. Of Lyric Poetry; 
4. Of the Drama; and 5. Of the Essay. It is an admir- 
able conception, and finely carried out. 


HELENE BOHLAU'S: RATSMADELGESCHICHTEN. 
Edited by Emma Haevernick of Giris’ high school, 
Philadelphia. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Flexible 
cloth. 150 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

The editor has chosen some of the short stories that 
have brought fame to the author in her native land, and 
have confirmed her as one of the most charming writers 
of the present time. These stories have their origin in 
Weimer life, the life that with its surroundings stimu- 
ated so greatly Goethe and Schiller. Notes and a vo- 
cabulary accompany the text. The German of Bohlau 
is at once pure and modern, which is a decided advan- 
tage to study. 

—o-— 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


‘“‘Handbook of the Trees.” Ky R. B. Hough. Prics, $3.00. 
ville, N. Y. : Published by Author. 

“‘Brownson’s Xenophon-Aellenica” (selections). Edited by C. L. 
Brownson. Price, $1.65.——‘Good Citizenship.’’ By Julia Richman 
& I.R. Wallach. Price, 45 cents.—‘‘t;oethe’s Hermann und Dorothea.’’ 
Edited by W. T. Hewett. Price, 60 cents.——‘‘A Spanish Reader.’’ 
By Charles A. Turrell. Price, 80 cents. ——‘Avellanda’s Baltasar.”’ 
Edited by Carlos Bransby. Price, 6) cents. 


Low 


——*Heyse’s Er Soll 


Dein Herr Sein.” Edited by M.H. Haertel. Price,30cents. New 
York: American Book Company. 
“Twelve Thousand Words Often Mispronounced.” By William 


Henry Phyfe. Price, $1.25. ——‘The Constitutional History of 
England.” By F. W. Maitland. Price, $3.50. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Arts Drawing Books.” (3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, & &th years) 
eon by Wilhelmina Seegmiller. Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer & 
yrover. 
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September 3 1908 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MS of educational news to be in- 
| ee under this heading are so- 
licited from _ school authorities in 
every state in the Union. To be 
svailable, tuese contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


ber 8-12: Playground Associa- 
of America, ew 
r 28-October 3: even 
Oana? conference of the Bastern 
Public Education Associations, 
Washington, D. C. 
October 14, 15, 16: Association of Su- 
perintendents of Schools in New 
York State, Binghamton, N. Y. 


October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 


October 16-17: Bastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Champaign. 


November 5-6-7: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 
Sidney A. Sherman, president. 


December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 

December 29-31: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; Howard A. Gass, president, 
Jefferson City. 

February 23-24: Department of Su- 

perintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 

1. 


a 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Louis DeWitt Record, formerly 
principal of West Lebanon school, 
has been elected superintendent of 
the Walpole-Westmoreland district. 

John Bacon, formerly of the Fitch- 
burg High school, has been electcd 
superintendent of the Milford-Wilton- 
Amherst district, taking the place of 
Mr. Drown, who goes to Vermont. 

Henry H. Pratt, formerly principal 
of the T.ittleton, Mass., High school, 
has been elected superintendent cf 
the Swanzey, Hinsdale-Dublin dis- 
trict. Mr. Pratt was at one time 
principal of the Wilton, N. H., High 
school. 

Superintendent George H. 
Whitcher of Berlin has been in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., all summer working in 
the vacation schools. 

H. C. Stoughton has been elected 
principal of the Newport High 
school. During the past year he 
has been at the head of the Hills- 
boro High school. 


PLYMOUTH. The members of 
the board of trustees of the New 
Hampshire state normal school have 
announced the following personnel of 
the faculty of that institution for 
the school year 1908-09, which com- 
mences on Tuesday, September 8: 


Principal, James EE. Kleck, A. M., 
Dartmouth, Ph. D.; Miami University, 
physiology,.. pedagogy, and school 
management; Grace EF. Bird, Ph, B., 
Chicago University, English, Ger- 
man, French; Henry H. Lamson, M. 
D., Dartmouth, science and garden- 
ing; Ethel C. Wheeler, Emerson Col- 
lege of Oratory, reading and physical 
culture; Laura B. McLean, Boston 
Art school, art; Clark T. Faulkner, B. 
S., Trinity, history and literature; Ir- 
ving W. Jones, assistant in psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy; Florence M. 
Stacey, manual training; Maud Star- 
ling, supervisor training schools and 
critic teacher; Annie BH, O. Falknor, 
music. The following are the train- 
ing school teachers: Olive J. Dodge, 
Nashua, N. H., seventh and eighth 
grades; Florence Murray, Berlin, N. 
H., fifth and sixth grades; Florence 
Morrison, Dover, N. H., third and 
fourth grades; A. Nester Bankhart, 
Bridgeton, Me., first and second 
grades; Effie C. Barton, Newport, N. 
H., Ethel M. Ramsden, Salem, N. H., 
Edith L. French, Moultonboro, N. H.,, 
and Alice S. Houston, Plymouth, N, 
H., assistants; Blanche Augusta 
School, Plymouth, N. H., kindergar- 
ten. 


VERMONT. 

CASTLETON. Charles A, Adams 
of Adams, Mass., a graduate of Mid- 
dlebury College, has accepted the 
superintendency of the Castleton 
and West Rutland district which has 
recently been formed. He will res:de 
in Castleton. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The public 
open September 9. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard 
suminer school closed its thirty- 
sixth annual session with these reso- 
lutions enthusiastically passed:— 

“We, the Harvard summer school 
students of 1908, deeply appreciating 
our indebtedness to Professor James 
Lee Love, chairman of the summer 
courses of instruction, not only for 
the general excellence of the courses 
and the delightful opportunities for 
recreation and social pleasures af- 
forded us, but also for much personal 
kindness and attention, hereby ten- 
der him our sincere thanks and 
grateful acknowledgments, with the 
assurance that we shall long remem- 
ber his devotion to the needs of ihe 
summer school students, collectively 
aud individually.” 

DIGHTON. John C, Davis principal 
of the high school in Bristol, R. I., has 
accepted the offer of the position of 
superintendent of schools in Reho- 
both, Dighton, and Berkeley. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW LONDON. A special meet- 
ing of the school board was held re- 
cently in the office of Secretary Car- 
los Barry, Jr., to take action upon 


schools 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school ef Orato 
Pedag: in America. It aims 
the student a knowledge of his ewn ers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or ap 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory ,Catalogue and full 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


, Literature, and 
develop in 


‘ormation 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
row BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE§MENACE OF A DUST- 
LADEN ATMOSPHERE. 


How te Eliminate the Dangeis of Dust 
Poisoning. 


EADING medical authorities have demon- 
Strated by actual test that the dust 
collected from floors of schools, hospi- 

tals, stores, dwellings, and public places is 
always accompanied by deadly germs. Such 
being the case, it readily follows that a dust- 
laden atmosphere is a disease-laden atmos- 
phere, and therefore a constant menace to 
the very lives of everyone inhaling it. 

Usually schoolroom conditions are espe- 
cially deplorable. The floors are almost in- 
variably bare and untreated, so that when 
large numbers of pupils are in attendance 
every slightest movement will start a {fresh 
circulation of poisonous dust, keeping the 
atmosphere constantly polluted and unfit to 
breathe. 

If undisturbed by air-currents or moving 
bodies, dust will settle upon the floor. The 
sensible conclusion, then, is that the best 
way to eliminate dust is by treating wooden 
floors with a preparation that will hold 
permanently every particle of dust and mi- 
cro-organism coming in contact with it, 
That such a line of reasoning is correct is 
demonstrated by every floor on which 
Standard Floor Dressing is used. This 
dressing, while not intended for household use, 
is prepared for use in schools and all pub- 
lic buildings having floors of wood. 


Standard Floor Dressing is being used on 
thousands of floors with wonderful success, 
and experiments have shown that in every 
room where used the dust is reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent., or practically elimi- 
nated. With the disappearance of dust, of 
course, follows the destruction of every 
disease-germ, for Standard Fléor Dressing 
possesses germicidal properties that effectu- 
ally dispose of every micro-organism i 

settlin 

upon floors jtreated with it. 4 . 

summing up would reveal that the chief 
merit of Standard Floor Dressing is that it 
exterminates dust and germs, = | so coinci- 
dentally preserves health. But there are other 
qualities that make Standard Floor Dressing 
a valuable preparation for treating floors. 
It possesses properties that preserve the 
wood itself, preventing it from splinterin 
and cracking. Then, again, floors treated 
with Standard Floor Dressing are easier to 
sweep. The dressing does not evaporate; in 
fact, three or four applications a year with 
the Standard Oiler should prove sufficient to 
obtain the best results. 

To introduce Standard Floor Dressing in 
localities where it is not in use, we make 
the following remarkable offer: We will, on 
request of those in charge’ of any school, 
college, hospital, or public building of any 
character, treat the floor of one room or 
corridor with Standard Floor Dressing. This 
demonstration will be made at our own ex- 
pense. 

Upon request, full particulars may be had 
regarding the above mentioned 
tests. Complete data concerning 
Standard loor Dressing has 
been prepared in the form of 
reports, testimonials, and a book- 
let, “Dust and Its Dangers.” 
Those interested are asked to 
write for them. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated. ) 
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ECONONY and CONVENIENCE 


The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


Made of the Famous Unfinished Leatherette Material, rendered 
Waterproof and Germproof as long as the cover is in use 


STRONGEST MATERIAL KNOWN! 
Sole owners of the secret formula. 
the books 


Easily and Quickly Adjusted 
ONLY 3 SIZES FOR ORDINARY 


NO “DEAD’’ STOCK TO ACCUMULATE 
One Price to All. Saving to the Teachers in Time, and Taxpayersin Money 


COVERS ALWAYS USEUL. 


Gives additional strength to 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


the death of Miss Elizabeth F. Stark, 
a teacher at the Winthrop school for 
many years. Resolutions were p-e- 
pared and a vote taken to send a 
copy to Miss Stark’s family. Chanzes 
in the teaching staff necessitatel by 
the death of Miss Stark were con- 
sidered. Miss Anna M. Crofton was 
promoted from grade four to grade 
five, which Miss Stark taught; Miss 
Winifred Saunders from grade three 
to grade four; Miss Gertrude D. 
Rhodes from grade two to grade 
three; Miss Marvin from grade one 
to grade two; and Miss Gal'up from 
the sub-primary at the Harbor schoo! 
to grade one at the Winthrop. Miss 
Anna Ryan was appointed to the 
sub-primary at the Harbor school. 
SALISBURY. Carlon E. Wheeler 
has been elected superintendent of 
tthe Salisbury and Sharon districis. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Columbia 
University summer school had 1,532 
students this season. Forty-three 
states were represented. New York 
state led the list of students with 


Tnstitute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York 
53 FIFTH AVENUE 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course 
For Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on application. 


MENEELY & CO. 


The Cid 
Men 

& OTHER 


Foundry 
nearly 100 years ago. 


732. of which 572 were from the 
greater city. Next in point of num- 
ber was New Jersey, with 12%, and 
then came Pennsylvania with 76, 
Maryland, 51; Ohio, 45; Indiana and 
Massachusetts, 32 each; Georgia, 31; 
Connecticut and Illinois, 25 each; 
North Carolina, 23; South Carolina 
and Virginia, 20 each; District of 
Columbia. 19; Michigan, 18; 
tucky and Missouri, 15 each; Ala- 
bama, 14; California, 12; Vexas and 
Florida, 11 each; lowa and Nebraska, 
10 each; Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia, 9 each, and Minnesota and 
Washington, 8 each. 


SARANAC LAKE. Rev. Homer 
Taylor Fuller, D. D., who recentiy 
died here, was born in Lempster, N. 
H., in 1838. He was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1864, which 
gave him a Ph. D. in 1880. Iowa 
College gave him D. D. in 1898; 
Drury, LL. D. in 1905. He was 
principal of Fredonia (N. Y.) Acai- 
emy from 1864 to 1867; studied at 
the Andover Theological Seminary 
and graduated from Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1869, He was prin- 
cipal of St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Academy 
from 1871 until 1888; president of 
Polytechnic Institute in Worcester, 
Mass., from 1882 until 1894, when he 
became the head of the Technical In- 
stitute in Springfield, Mo. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 

TUSKBEGEB. The summ:r 
school of agriculture at Tuskegeé 
Institute started June 16, with an 
enrollment of more than 100 stu- 
dents, divided into seven classes. All 
of these seven classes were well 
attended, and every session was 
attended with enthusiasm and the 
keenest interest. The summer school 
was started primarily for the benefit 
of the students working on the insti- 
tute farms, and to create agricultural 


- interests among all of the people who 


live in this section. There have been 
enrolled not only such students, but 
also many of the men living on the 
outside, in town, who seemed anxious 
to make an effort to improve them- 
selves along agricultural lines. The 
classes were held in the agricultural 
and in a building erected 
near the agricultural building for the 
summer school. Some 


of the men walked twoand three miles 
at night to attend the sessions. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 

ELK RAPIDS. George Mama- 
gona, an Indian boy, has finished 
five years in the Elk Rapids, Michi- 
gan, high school without missing a 
single day or being late. His home 
is six miles from school and he 
walked all the way. He carried off 
all the class honors and his oration, 
“Higher Ideals in Public Life,” took 
the prize. 


MINNESOTA. 

WINONA. Secretary Irwin Shep- 
ard of the National Education As- 
sociation has -announced that the de- 
partment of superintendence would 
meet in Chicago February 23, 24, 
1909. The meeting was to have 
been held in Oklahoma City, but the 
destruction of a large hotel there by 
fire necessitated a change. 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. The city is open- 
ing a new high school building which 
has cost $440,000. Its art depart- 
ment—three large rooms and a 
smaller clay modeling room—is 
larger than Kansas City’s art insti- 
tute. Its commercial department is 
larger and more complete than many 
business colleges. Its manual 
training and domestic science de- 
partments are as well equipped and 
more spacious than that at the man- 
ual training school. Its restaurant 
has an equipment costing $2,500 and 
as much floor space as a large hotel 
eafe. Its gymnasium is 55x100 feet. 
with a running track of twenty-two 
laps to the mile and an appropriation 
of $3,500 for apparatus. In its audi- 
torium are seats for 1,448 persons. 


NEBRASKA. 
CHADRON. SS. F. Wright has 
been elected city superintendent of 
schools. He comes from the princi- 
palship of the Morse school, Kansas 
City, Kan. 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY. 
The present value of the entire 
property of the University is $3,000.- 
000. Dr. George T. Kemp has re- 
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-signed as head of the department of 
physiology. The appropriations 
made by the federal government to 
the institution amounts to $25,000 an- 
nually. In order to secure the loca- 
tion of the University within its bor- 
ders, Champaign county donated a 
large brick seminary building, about 
1,000 acres of land, and $100,000 in 
county bonds. 


— 


MAGAZINES. 


—The August Forum opens with 
its customary survey of American 
politics, by Henry Litchfield West, 
who deals specifically with the open- 
ing of the Presidential Campaign, the 
Party Platforms, and the probab‘e in- 
fluence of the independent vote. 
A. Maurice Low, in the aepartment 
of Foreign Affairs, discusses the sig- 
nificance of the Anglo-French En- 
tente. Among the special articles 
Professor Harry Thurston Peek con- 
tributes a thoughtful and impartial 
estimate of the late Grover Cleveland, 
both as man and statesman. This is 
followed by a readable paper by Joel 
Benton, giving in a lighter vein a 
number of personal impressions and 
reminiscences of Mr. Cleveland. ‘The 
department of literature includes a 
conservative estimate, by Edward 
Clark Marsh, of the late Lafcadio 
Hearn’s rightful place in the world of 
letters: a brief discussion, by Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews, of the 
standards of literary criticism in 
England; and reviews. Joseph Con- 
rad’s new novel, “The Point of Hon- 
or.’ carries the reader in the present 
instalment, through the grim scenes 
of the retreat of Napoleon’s army 
from Moscow. 


—The sixth of James Oliver Cur- 
wood’s articles on our inland seas, 
which will appear in Putnam’s for 
September, deals exclusively with 
the cities of Buffalo and Dututh, 
“The Alpha and Omega of the Great 
Lakes.” The rapid growth of Du- 
luth from a village into a city of 80.- 
000 inhabitants is briefly sketcued, 
and the prediction is made that her 
position at the head of the great 
lakes. which has already made her 
one of the great ports of the world, 
served by many railroads and a 
rapidly growing fleet of steamers, 
will lead to her becoming in time a 
metropolis of a million souls. A 
still bolder prophecy is made con- 
cerning the city of Buffalo—that it is 
destined to grow along the banks of 
the Niagara river until perhaps New 
York alone will be able to boast a 
larger population. 

—Quite the most interesting bit in 
the alluring pages of the September 
St. Nicholas is the story of how that 
dearest of all children’s classics, 
“Alice in Wonderland,” came to be 
written,- told by Helen Marshall 
Pratt. It is a charming tale of the 
friendship of a quiet, reserved, book- 
ish young lecturer at Christ Church 
CoMege, Oxford, and of three dear 
children, daughters of the dean of 
the cathedral. 

—‘‘The most beautiful queen on 
any throne,” this is what Kellogg 
Durland calls the empress of Russia, 
in his great series of articles entitled 
“mee Romance of an Empress,” 
which begins in the Woman’s Home 
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The Business of 
This Place is to 
Raise Salaries, 


The Greatest 
School House in 
the World 


The schooling your pupils receive is good—it’s essential to them 
in their life work; but you know that even your brightest pupils will 
have no better chance than thousands of others after leaving school 
unless they specialize io their chosen line of work.  ‘‘Specialists 
Wanted” is the ery everywhere to-day. 

Before they leave school your pupils can be encouraged to have a 
high aim in life. They can be helped to decide what their life work 
shall be—advice that only you are ina position to give. Through you 
they can obtain, while still at school, the special training that will se- 
cure them remunerative employment at once on leaving school, 


By becoming a member of the Technical Education Commission 

you can increase your income and also help your students to actually 
become experts—before leaving school—in any of the following well 
paid lines of work: M2chanical Drawing; Architecture; Chemistry; Elec- 
tricity; Stenography; Bookkeeping; Surveying and Mapping; Stationary 
Engineering; Advertising; Show Card Writing;Sign Painting; Plumbing 
and Gas Fitting; Telegraphy; Illustrating; Designing. 
There are no membership fees or dues to pay. No interference with 
present studies. AnJI. C.S. training will help your pupils to a better 
understanding of their school lessons. Boys and girls with such a 
training Seer mae Jota. salaries at the start without having to work 
upfrom poorly-paid positions, 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS 


It will pay you well to'interest yourself in this great work. It means 
not only profit for you but success for your pupils upon leaving school. 

To learn all about this remarkable offer, write to-day giving name 
of your school and the grade you teach. 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION 


Box 1082, Scranton, Pa. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


York, N Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Cen 


Penn. Ave. Denver, 


héngt 
@, 203 Wichigaa Avenue. 


BOSTON 


4 Ashburten 


Bi Portiand, Ore.. 1210 Williams Ave. 
keley, Cal., 414 Studio Bidg. 


Berk 
Spokane, Wash. 618 Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bidg. 


FISHE 


@xcellent facilities one lecing tench 


of the U.S MANUAL. 


ers inevery 


AGENCY 


part {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 seyisten st 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Some New Books. 


Author. 


Publisher. Price. 

Good Richman & Wallach American Book Co,,N.Y. 45 
Avellanda’s Baltasar..... Lede Bransby [Ed.] 4 ‘65 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea Hewett [Ed. “6 
Twelve G.P Putnam’s Sovs, 1s 

e, ge of Splashes Worthing ton Longmans, Green & Co. 2.00 
Rock Climbing in ADraham “ 7.00 
Biol and Its Locy _Henr Holt & Co., 2.75 
The Study of Nature.....-- Schmucker J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. —— 
London and Its Environs..........- Baedecker Chas. Scribner’ Sons, N.Y. 

of Checkers eee» Call M. Patterdon, N. J. 1,00 
A Study of Mathematical Education Bradford Henry Frowde, N.Y. 1.10 
Fate’sa Pinkham Small, Maynard & Co., Boston 1.50 
Burton’s The Book Hunter.. «+ { Ed.) E. P. Dutton & Co., N. 1.00 
The Alps in Nature and History. Coolid ge 
Dictionary of English McCroben 50 
Why Worry? then J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.00 
Soa Educational Process. Tonge D. Van Nostrand Co., 2.00 
of the Hough R.B.Hough,Lowville, 8.00 


Educational Institutions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


OOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
the Priae!pal, A. G. Boypex, A. M. 


ORM HOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
STATE catalogues address 
Joux G. THOmpPpson, Principal. 


HOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
~ attention is 
called to the new coniue of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Sats NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
both sexes. Department for the peda- 
ical and technical training of teachers of 
$5 commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. A8*0RY PrvMAy, Principal. 


Companion for Septemler. Mr. Iu.- 
land, who is the author of “Tre Red 
Reign,” spent a year in Ru:sia, get- 
ting together all the facts of the ro- 
mantic and sad life of the 
powerful queen in the world. In 
this issue Irving Bacheller begins a 
new series of Cricket Tales, which 
bids fair to. be even’ more popular 
than was his famous “Eben Holden.” 
The September number is the great 


fall fashion number, and contains 
many things of interest for every 
woman. 


=—The September Atlantic ilus- 
trates strikingly the wide range of ‘n- 
terest which this magazine covers. 
This issue opens with a brilliant ex- 
position of the needs and prob!ems 
present-day American life under the 


title, “Social Reconstruction To-day,” 
by John Martin. Two other papers 
of unusual significance treat dis- 
tinectly American problems,—‘Tha@ 
Heart of the United Siates,” by 
James P. Munroe, and R. 8. Spear’s 
“The Moods of the Mississipp'.” 
Charles A. Conant contributes a 
timely article upon “The Regulation 
of the Stock Exchange,” and Ray 
Morris’s paper, ‘“‘Enforced Railroad 
Competition,” will be of special in- 
terest to every business man and 
manufacturer. H. C. Merwin con- 
tributes a discriminating study of 
the women in Bret Harte’s storie:, 
and James Ford Rhodes, the his- 
torian, writes an appreciative paper 
on the late Edwin L. Godkin and his 
relation to American journalism, 
Elizabeth Wallace contributes a 
study of “The Spanish Drama cf To- 
day.” Three short stories of d‘s- 
tinction add readableness to is- 
sue. They are “The Odor of Affiu- 
ence,” by Margaret Fay Coughlin, 
“The Doctor,’ by William John Hop- 
kins, and “These Enchanted Woods,” 
by Ethel Rolt Wheeler. 


We can know so very little 
Of the much there is to know; 
Huméan life’s so very brittle, 
Human wit’s so very slow, 
That we dreamers deem it better 
Just to sit out in the sun 
Undisturbed by law or letter, 
Or the things we might have done. 
—Lee Wilson Dodd, “The Dreamers.” 


September 3, 1908 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dartmouth College, University of 
Vermont, and Trinity College are 
each to receive $10,000 from ihe es- 
tate of the late Dr. John Ord: 
of Roslyn, L. I. 


Rutgers College, New Brunswick,. 
N. J., is making a departure which 
will cause other argricultural 
leges and colleges with an e'em ntiry 
attachment to take notice. Its de- 
partment of scientific education ‘s to 
utilize its elementary school anid «gri- 
cultural school in giving the new 
professor of scientific education un- 
precedented leadership in solving 
rural school problems. Dr. Myron T. 
Scudder of the State Normal schooF 
at New Paltz, N. Y., who enters up- 
on this work this September. br'ngs 
with him Principal Fisher of the 
New Paltz high school, a graduate of 
Oneonta Normal school and Am- 
herst College, Metta LL. Parsons, 
head of the New Paltz ‘Trainine 
school, a graduate of Cortland Nor- 
mal school and Chicago University, 
and three others associated with him 
at New Paltz. 

Mrs. Agnes Knox Black, wife of 
Professor E. Charlton Black of Bcs- 
ton University, has been appont<«d to 
the faculty of the college of liberal 
arts as Snow professor of e'ocuticn 
in Boston University, to succeed Pio- 
fessor Malvina M. Bennett, recently 
resigned. She was graduatei from 
the University of ‘Toronto, after- 
ward taking a post-graduate course 
at Philadelphia. 

In 1902 she was head of the school 
of elocution of the New England ( on- 
servatory of Music and af‘erward 
eonnected with the Emerson Coll ge 
of Oratory. 


William Morton Wheeler has b2en 
called to a full professorship in <«co- 
nomic entomology in Harvard Uni- 
versity and to accept it he has sent no 
his resignation as curator of the de- 
partment of invertebrate zoo ogy n 
the American Museum of Natvral 
History, New York, a position he his 
held six years. Professor 
Wheeler is a member of many sc en- 
tifie societies and has publiihdad 
many articles upon zoology. In the 
world of science he has come to !¢ 
regarded as an authority upon the 
habits of ants, and many of his mono- 
graphs have dealt with these insects. 
He married in 1898 Dora Bay Emer- 
son of Rockford, II). 

The new salary schedules for mem- 
bers of the University of Chicago 
faculty have been completel to go 
into effect some months hence. ‘the 
readjustment was made possible by 
John D. Rockefeller’s recent acd 
of $3,000,000 to the univers'ty’s en- 
dowment fund. The advances wil 
affect 100 faculty members «at the 
start. and will gradually include the 
remainder. Heads of departments 
are raised from $4,000 to $60.0: p o- 
fessors, not department heads. $3,000 
to $4.500; associate professors, $2,° 00 
to $3,000; assistant professors, $2,009 
to $2,500; instructors, $1.200 to 1.500. 
The increase amounts to about 


twenty-five per cent. of the former 
salary. 


We never know what we can do 
till we try, and then very often we 
are sorry we found out. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

For the week beginning Labor day, 

a bill has been arranged at Keith’s 
theatre which will surpass anything 
given so far this season, notwith- 
standing that the new idea of five 
and one-half hours shows has devel- 

oped an entirely new improved c’ass 

of entertainment. Unquestionably, 

the most notable feature will be “Tha 

Love Waltz,” a Vienesse light opera, 

written especially for vaudeville and 

following the line of the waltz operas 

that are now the craze. The produc- 
\ tion was made by Jesse Lasky and is 
one of the best ever given outside of 
legitimate playhouses. Another ne- 
table attraction will be Nat Wills, 
the most famous of comedians, who 


head of his own company. Other 


distinct novelty in a ladder balan¢e’ng 
act; Fred Stafford, assisted by Mu- 
riel Stone, with an entertainment of 
their own, including some excellent 
mimicry; Seott and Wilson, as gym- 
nastie jesters; Quilan and Mack, w_o 
are well known in the skit as travel- 
ing dentists; Lyons and Parks, in a 
dancing specialty; Vanveno and La- 
more, acrobatic comedians; Creyon, 
ventriloquist, and the Keith spe 
cial program, which includes moving 
pictures, musical selections by an 
excellent choir of singers, and ths 
picturesque side of current events. 


BOSTON. 

) The coming season at the Boston 
theatre promises to be one of ithe 
most important in the history of that 
famous playhouse, judging by what 
is already known of the plans of B. F. 
Keith, the proprietor and manager. 
As a preliminary to the season of 
the Boston Theatre Stock Company 
he has secured for a four-weeks’ en- 
gagement, Denman Thompson, wl a 
will appear as Uncle Josh in “The 
Old Homestead,” the play with which 
his name will always’ be identified. 
This engagement begins on the after- 
noon of Labor day, September 7. It 
is nearly four years since Mr. Thomp- 
son has been seen in the part in Bos- 
ton, and the production for this occa- 
sion will be perhaps the most elabo- 
rate ever given of the famous play. 
It will be given with the wonderful 
scenic effects the realism that has 
probably never been duplicated. Kcr 
the stock company season the players 
who made such a wonderful success 
last season are coming again with 
others of equal note and popularity, 
\ the company including Fleanor Gor- 
don, Wilson Melrose, Mary Sanders, 
Rose Morison, Beverly West, Walter 
Walker, Frank Losee, Dudley Haw- 
ley, William J. Hassan, Harry Bid- 
wardes, John Geary, and Joseph Sul- 
livan. Mr. Keith has secured all the 
greatest successes of Charles Froh- 
man, David Belasco, the Lliebler 
company, and is preparing to put 
them on in a manner that will be a 
revelation to playgoers, being able to 
do this with the splendid facilities of 

the Boston theatre. 


> 


“He is aman of great imagina- 
tion, isn’t he?’ 

“I should say so. He has been 
keeping the books of a mining corpo- 
ration.” —Life. 


up to this season had been at the} 


strong features will be Les Silvas, a | 
Portuguese company, who have a; 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


DURIN the first half of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another; in 
every case by recommendation. 1a.to Tenn, E. Theo. Manning, Horne Lake to 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. Y.C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mu. to XW. ¥., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to N, /. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton to 
East Orange; to V. ¥. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson, North- 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whitehall, R. W. Crowell, Amherst 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa, Elmer A, 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Micn. to NV. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to O. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to VN. ¥Y. John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
normal. N. Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to V./. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A. Miner, Oneonta. and Mildred Hep- 
pell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forcst Brane, 
Cuba to Warren. NOVA Scotia to N. Y. Jenny I. Macleod, Woliville to Lake Placid. 0. to 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Deiaware to Winsted; to V. Y. Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to Lock- 
port. PA. to Me, Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to NV. Y. Richard Firh, 
Milton to Waverly; to W.Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fainmount. Vr. to VN. 


Elizabeth M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W.Va. to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEA 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Yamfises 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Geverm- 


po ahead every department instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em ef 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES We 


large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $5,000 a year. 
Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 


tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 15643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
y 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Moines, Iowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


STUART:““ACGENCY 
G, A, STUART 
PROP. 
The caly fally Feo May 30 St., Hartford, Ct, 


and June unless position secured. 


; Winshi We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers in 
D every part of the country. 


Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Manhattan Building. 


F. JARVIS 


Agency Leng distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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The typewriter user always expects more and 
better service from the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


a than from any other writing machine. He 


. For your protection the genuine is put up in non- 
has reason to, a right to, and we want refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen's 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 

him to Sample free. 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“*Baby’s Best Friend’”’ 

and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chafing, Sunburn, Prickly Heat and Chapping. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor No 


pecially prepared for the nursery. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


Heanen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 


If the great book HEART THROBS ae anything to 


the American nation, it proves that the school teacher is the " moulder 
of opinion" that determines the "favorites" in literature 


NEARLY 1000 SELECTIONS 
Handsomely Bound in Gold and Illuminated Cover For Sale at all Bookstores or Direct on Receipt of Price 


Special Offer — Heart Throbs combined with a year’s subscription to the National Magazine 
(full of chatty information about the things of today) 
both for $2.00. Use the coupon. 


To any teacher who especially desires it, Mr. Joe Mitchell Chapple, who - (LIMITED) Boston, Mass. 
oieintoms the idea of ctheant Throbs,’’ will send an autograph copy. Enclosed find $2.00. Please send me copy of Heart 


Why? Because it was the dear old teacher who selected "the pieces we spoke 
at school on Friday afternoons," thereby enshrining them in the happy memories of 
childhood. When President Roosevelt was a little chap his teacher had him speak 
"The Battle Hymn of the Republic" at patriotic exercises. We can but conjecture 
its influence in his great life, but the fact is that he contributed it to Heart Throbs as 
his "favorite" of all literature. The late Secretary John Hay spoke "Crossing the 
Bar" in a little country schoolhouse in Missouri—and contributed this selection as his 
"favorite" to Heart Throbs. Senator Allison as a country boy in Ohio spoke "Cotter’s 
Saturday Night" which he contributed to Heart Throbs. Admiral Dewey, hero 
of Manila, selected as his favorite "Abou Ben Adhem" because of childhood memories. 
Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus) who has been mourned by thousands contributed 
Auld Lang Syne" as his favorite to Heart Throbs, and these are but five out of 50,000 
people.in all walks of life who contributed their favorites to Heart Throbs. Never 
was there such a book of human interest—an ideal "Speaker"—that contains not only 
the choicest bits of literature but has also an association of sentiment truly historical 
in its unique compilation. 


NEARLY 500 PAGES PRICE $1.50 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Throbs and the National Magazine for one year. 
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